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PREFACE. 



The Elementary Inductive Geography is designed for use in the third, 
fourth, and fifth school years. It is the outcome of several years of experience 
in teaching geography to all grades, and of the supervision of geography-teaching 
in certain pai-ticular grades. During these years the interests, needs, and 
difficulties of pupils in this subject were carefully noted and studied. 

The author has endeavored not only to produce a thoroughly usable book for 
pupils, but also to place in the hands of teachers a text in which is brought 
together sucli material as has usually to be gathered with much trouble from 
many different sources. 

In its plan the book deals first, in Part I., with that in which the child is most 
interested: the life about him, — in plants and animals and their various relations 
to himself and to the body of people he knows, — in the diverse industries in 
which these people are engaged in oi'der to secure a livi/ig, — in the social life of 
the people as this may be affected by the peculiar nature of each season of the 
year. By means of illustrations and text the child's interest is awakened in the 
life of other countries, and he is led to note the influence of the various seasonal 
and climatic conditions upon this life. 

The social or life phases should be studied first, for the reason that childi'en's 
interests naturally center in these. They should be studied as a preparation for 
the more complete understanding of geography and to awaken a broader interest 
and give a deeper insight into the social life of the world. 

Having secured and intensified these natural interests, pupils easily become 

interested in the physical features of the home district, in Part II., and the relation 

in which these physical features stand to the industrial and social life of the 

people. Physical features now assume a new and living interest, because pupils 

clearly recognize their influence upon the life of the people in its various aspects. 

Following the study of the physical features, a careful drill is given in 
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PREFACE. 5 

the making and reading of maps, in order that with the knowledge gained 
tlj rough the study of the physical and social aspects of the home district, 
and througli the interrelated reading, the pupils may be prepared to enter 
intelligently upon the study of the political divisions of the world in a much 
broader manner. 

The author has endeavored to present the study of the political divisions, in 
Part III., in such a wi^y as to sustain the pupils' interest in the different phases of 
social and industrial life and to emphasize their dependence upon the various 
physical conditions ; thereby creating a living interest in the heretofore dry sub- 
ject of locative geogi'aphy. 

Acknmvledgme7its. — ^The author desires to express her thanks : 

To Dr. Chas. W. Deane for his valuable advice and helpful criticism in the 
preparation of the book. 

To Isaac B. Beales, the artist, for the patient, careful, and artistic manner in 
which he has carried out the author's suggestions in the arrangement of illustra- 
tions and in the making of the relief maps. 

To Dr. Edward R Shaw, Henry T. Bailey, and Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, who 
have kindly given many valuable suggestions. 

To Miss Euphrosyne Bown, Teacher and Supervisor of Geography in 
the Normal Training School, Bridgeport, Conn., for the careful preparation 
of the excellent list of interrelated reading material to be used in connection 
with the study of the text. 

To many others, the mention of whose names space will not permit, who have 
generously aided the author by contributing valuable illustrative material. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be a source of as much pleasure to the 
children for wliom it is written as its preparation has been to its author, 

Maky R. Gale Davis. 
Bbidgbpobt, Conn., 1901. 
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PART I. 



THE canjya world. 



INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY. 

OUR EARTH. 

We live upon a (jreat ronnd hall or 
sphere. It is adUd tJie KAitTir. 

There are many wonderful and l>eau- 
tiful tilings about tliis earth of oui-s of 
wbicli we shall learn. 



Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 



The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks oil water, and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 



8 OUE EARTH. 

You, friendly Eartli, liow far do you go, Th£ entire Outsi'U of the earth iV 

Will, tl.o wheat-Held, that nod, and li.e ,i,e„ , . j^,„^ j ,j,^,^,. 

tliat flow, '^ •' 

With cities and ^nlens, and cliffs and isles. Tell which is laud and which water in the 

Aud people upon you for thousands of miles? picture of the earth on the preceding page. 

Ah 1 you are so great, and I am so '• 

I hardly can thiuk of you, World, at \ \ 



MAKBLBHEAD NECK, ' 



r OP HASSACHVSBTTS. 



land. 



LAKD ASTD WATEB. 



la which of the pictures on this page is muri' 

land to be seen than water? Tell what objects 

you know in this picture. What do these <>li- 

Onr hollies, school-houses, churches, jecU tell us about the life of the people who live 

and Jill buildings are upon land. Name there? 

,1 1 • i. .1 . ^ A ^n whicU picture is more water to be seen than 

Other objects that are ui>on land. j^,,^^ ^ J^^ ^^^ ,^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ 

WaUr is not far from any of us. people from this picture? 



Think of the nearest stream, pool, or body 
of water which you know. Tell the chiss 
about it. 



Thi^re 18 niuch more watei' than lund 
'tt the earth. 



CONTINENTS AND ISLANDS. » 

ooirrnfEHTS abd islauds. (E-'I' »' "■•" i'"">. ■'"'f™- ^ >«"••"'• 

often spoken of as a continentO 

Trace entirely around the gfeat di- 
visions of land in the eartb-pictures on The Western Contineot is also spoken 
thia and the follovviug page with your of as the New World, and the Eastern 
finger or a small pointer. and Australian Continents as the Old 

You find two large divisions and one World. This is because for a long time 



smaller division entirely surrounded 
by water. Tliese are contiitents. 

They are divided into six Grand 
Divisions : North America, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. 

(Europe and Asia together form Eurasia.) 
Find each (rrand division in the world -pictures. 
Tell which are connected. 

We live in JVmik America. 

North America and South Amei-ica 
form the Western Continent; Eurasia 
and Africa the Eastern Continent ; 
Australia the Australian Continent. 



tlie Western Continent was supposed to 
have been discovered and settled long 
after the Eastern Continent. 

On the next page is the picture 
of an islcfiul: Trace around it and 
tell by what it is entirely sun-ounded. 
Trace around other islands in the 
world-pictures. Tell hctw tliey differ 
from the Eastern and Western Conti- 
nents. 

There are many islands on our 
earth. Some of them are veiy large, 
and some are very small. Many 
people live on the islands of the 
world. 



OUR EARTH. 



There are many island groups on our 
earth. Find them in the world-pic- 
tures. 

All the land 
which is above the 
surface of the wa- 
ter on ike earth 
consists of either 

CONTINENra or IS- 
LANDS. 

Continents are 
the very lai^e bodies of land which 
rise above the water by which they are 
entii-ely suiTounded. Islands are the 
smaller bodies of land which rise above 
the surrounding water. 



home or school. See how many you can find, 
after a rain, in the muil -pud dies. 

HIGH LAITD. LOW 

LAITD. ADD 

SLOPES. 

Some of the land 
surface of our eaiiih 
is very high and 
mountainoy^. 

The mountains 
in the picture on 
page 12 are very high; no trees or 
plants grow on their summits. What 
do you see instead ? Where are the 
trees growing? What kind of trees do 
they appear to be ? 



Tell which continent is the largest; which the Do you know of any mountainous land near 
smallest. Trace the nearest way hy land from the your school ? If so, tell the cUbb about it. 



TBB CONTINENTB A 



Eastern to the Western Continent. Trace a land 
route from North America to South America; 
from Asia to Africa. 

Find islands in the pool or pond near your 



Some of the land on our earth is very 
7W soiA-fUU. 
Observe how this low, flat land, in the 



OUR EARTH. 



picturee, stretcbes away in the distance 

as fai' as the eye cau see. It is a jjluin. the next page 



The foreground of the pictuit) on 



consists of rolling 
land, but you can 
see the low hills in 
the distance. Do 
you know of any 
such land in your 
neighborhood ? If so, 
tell what you can 
about it. 



HIOH, HOUNTAINOUS LAIID. 



These plains are 
called prairies, 
because they are 
covered with 



Do you know of 
any low, flat land or 
plain near your 
liomeor scliool ? If 
so. tell us u'liiit grows 
on it. Describe the 
two sceuea of low, 
flat land. 

Some of the 
land of our earth 
is neither veiy 
high norvery low 
and flat. It may 
be hull/, *"" ^^ '"^y 
be irregular, roll- 
ing land. 



Find the stream, the road, 
the bean-polesi and the com, 
in the picture. What does 
the "cut" in the road-bed 
tell us of the former level? 
Where do you su]ij>oae the 
stones were found for 
building the stone wall t 
Tell other objects in the 
picture and what they are 
doing. 




LOW, FLAT LAND. 



HIGH LAND, LOW LAND. AND SLOPES. 
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OUR EARTH. 



One of these pictures represents a scene among Find each division or ocean in the world-pio- 

the Alps Uountains in Europe; the other is in tures. Trace around each. Tell what other 

New England. Tell which is in the Alps, and oceans lie around each division or ooean. What 

why you think so. Find tlie covei«d bridge in oceans lie around North America! South 

the upper picture. America? Africa? Eurasia? Australia? Which 



and most of the vilatKh of Uie world is 

ike OCEAN or SEA, 

The ocean covers about thi-ee-fourths 
of the eai-th. 

Draw a circle and show proportion of land and 
water. 

The oceao has five diviaiona — the 
Arctic, Atlaotic, Pacific, Indian, and 
Antarctic. 



ocean seems largest! Smallest! Which seema 
most inclosed by land? Through what wal«r 
would you pass from the Arctic to the Paciflct 
From the Arctic to the Atlantic! 

The land bordering the ocean is the 
sea-coast or seashore. Trace the sea^oaat 
of each continent. Which continents 
have the most regular coast? 

Have you ever seen the ocean? If so, tell all 
you can about it. If you have not, ask someoa* 
who has, and tell us what you learn. 



16 OUR EARTH. 

DAY AND NIGHT, upon which the Sim is shioing is in 

Turn your pencil slowly around in warmth and daylight; the other part 

your fingers, looking at the end while is cooler and in the night. 

doing so. You see there is a central " The sun lights and heats the earth. 

line around which all the rest of the When the daylight is longer the 



pencil turns. This line passes clear 
through the pencil. It is the axis of 
the pencil. The top spins around its 
axia 

The AXIS of the earth is the Un£ 
•passing throu/jh Oie center of the earih 
around which all the rest of tJte earth 
turns. 

The points or endi 
this line, which we s& 
are the poles. 

There are the 
North and the South 
Poles. Find each. 
The earth turns com- 
pletely around its 
axis, from west to east, 
once in every twenty- 
four houiu From tli 
picture you see that 
of the earth is always in me 
light, and half is in the shadow or 
darkness. You also see that while some 
parts are always having dawn, in other 
parts darkness is approaching. The half 



weather is warmer, because the sun 
shines for a longer time on the surface 
of the earth. When the daylight is 
for a short time, the weatlier is colder. 
Can you tell why? Can you tell why 
it is usually cooler on a cloudy day ? 

What grand divisions are having day in the 

picture? Wliat ones are having nightr 

In what part of North America is- 

X 'lay beginning to dawn! In what 

^ Tv part uf South America? 

^ \ As the earth turns 
^i\ towaixl the sun, dawn 
/ \ will creep across the 
(OWj wliole of these con- 
/ tinents until they are 
'^-^ both in broad day- 
light. Then Europe, 
/' Asia, Afiica, and Aus- 
y tralia will be in darkness. 
In the picture which part 
may be growing warmer ? Which 
part may soon be cooler? 

Can you think of any way by which you could 
show the class what causes day and night? Draw 
the earth and sun so as to illustrate the cause. 
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OUR EARTH. 



THE SEASONS. 

Most of us in this country have very 
cold weather in winter. The days are 
short, with little sunshine. We have 
little time for play during the day, but 
we have nice long evenings for reading, 
study, and games. Some places have a 
great deal of snow and ice. 

If you have snow where you live, tell us about 
it. What sports do you enjoy in winter? How 
do people travel? What work can people perform 
in winter which they cannot perform in summer? 
Tell us what you can of the plants in winter; 
where they are and what they are doing. 

Tell us what you can of the animals in winter; 
where they are and what you think they are 
doing. What can you tell us about the streams 
and pools of water in winter? Where are the 
animals which live in them? How do you think 
they keep warm? How are your homes warmed? 
How are you dressed in winter? What food do 
you eat? Whence do the fruits and vegeta- 
bles come at this season? When were they 
gathered and stored? Q-o to the market and learn 
what fruits or vegetables are to be procured. 
Whence did they come? 

Study the scenes in the picture on page 17. 
Describe each. Tell which you like best, and why. 
Keep a record of the clear days during the winter; 
also of the stormy, the very cold, and the windy 
days. 

We ha/ve veiy warm weaih&i* i/n sum- 
mer. The days are long and full of 
sunshine, giving us a long time for work 
or play in daylight, but we have very 
short or no evenings. The land surface 
often becomes so heated from the hot 
rays of the sun during the long day that 
the nights are very warm. 

What games do you enjoy most in summer? 
What work do you find people doing in summer? 
In what different ways can people travel? Tell us 
of the streams in summer; of the animals; the 
trees and plants. How do we keep our homes 



cool? How do we dress? What food do we eat 
that we may not be able to procure in winter? 

Study each scene on page 19. Tell us what the 
people, the horses, and tlie cows ai*e doing. What 
are the indications of summer? 

Keep a record of the number of stormy days ; 
also of the bright clear days, the cloudy and the 
showery days. 

Between winter and sumin€7* we have 
SPRING. All through the spring the 
daylight is becoming longer and the 
evenings shorter. The weather is be- 
coming warmer. 

Study the pictures on page 21. Tell us of the 
indications of spring. Tell us of other indications 
which you may know. What are the birds doing? 
The animals? The people you know? What 
fiowers peep out among the first in spring? What 
changes of clothing do we make? Keep a record 
of the cool, warm, clear, and stormy days. 

Between summer and wintm* we have 
AUTUMN w FALL. The daylight is grow- 
ing shorter and the evenings longer 
through the autumn, and the weather is 
becoming colder. 

In the picture on page 23, what indications have 
we of autumn? What are the animals doing 
in the fall? The birds? The trees and plants? 
What changes of clothing do most people make in 
the fall? How are many people preparing for 
winter? Keep a record the same as for spring. 

During the spring and autumn our 
weather is neither as cold as winter nor 
as warm as summer. 

We call spring^ summery autwrnn^ and 
winter the four seasons. 

There are four seasons in most tern- 
peraie countines. 

The four seasons make up a year of twelve 
months. How many d»ys are there m a year ? 
How many weeks ? 

From about the 20th of March until about the 
20th of June we have spring; from about June 



OUR EARTH. 



20th until about September 20tb we liave summer; 
from September SOtb until about December 30th 
we have autumn, and from December 20th until 
about Marah 20th we have winter. 

A year is marked by the time it 



A lai^e number of children live 
where the weather is similar to our 
summers. This is in the hot belt. 
Find this belt. Tell what continents 



takes the earth to tramel in 
around ike sun. 

A very great many 
boys and girls on our 
earth live in tempeiate 
countries, which lie in 
the temperate belts. There 
are two of these belts. 



pathway are mostly in this belt. In these hot 
--^ countries there are a rainy 
^JJIy-^^,,,^ and a dry season during 
the year. The people 
need few clothes at 
any time of the year, and 
PATHWAY AMUHB *""" theif homes are built for 
Find them, coolness and air. They do not need to 
Tell what continents lie in them. In store food for the cold season. They 
these countries there are four seasons, have little energy for woi'k or play. 




with weather similar to ours. The 
people need to make similar changes 
in their clothing in the spring and 
fall. They need homes which can be 
made warm in winter and cool in 
summer. They store food for them- 
selves and for their animals for winter 
use. 



f ODR EARTH. 

A few children live in the cold belts, 
where the weather for most of the year 
is similar to our winters. Fiud these 
belts. For the greater part of the year 
there are snow and ice ; indeed, in many 
places the ice never entirely disappeai-s. 
During a very short summer, in these 
cold countries, the snow and ice melt 



22 OUR EARTH. 

from the surface in most places, but the America, Afi-ica, or Austi-alia, and tell 

gi-Qund never thaws below twelve us the conditions of each season, 

inches. The people are obliged to The earth's axis is inclined so that 

dress in furs and skins, and their homes the North Pole always points in the 

are built in a manner to protect them same direction — towards the North or 

fi-om the cold of the long winter. They Polar Star. Ask your teacher to point 



ILLUaTRATINfl 

are obliged to store food and material 
for light and heat to last the greater 
part of the year. As they have no coal 
and no trees, they build tlieir homes of 
snow, blocks of ice, and sod. They live 
on animal food. The fat from these 
animals furnishes them light and heat. 

As vrhalers from temperate countries have kilted 
ott the sea animals of the cold regions, many of 
the people have starved because they could not 
get enough to eat. 

It is so cold they have little enei^", 
and they have no time to provide for 
more than the bare necessities of life. 

The Equator.~WoT convenience in measuring 
distances the surface of the earth is divided into 
two equal parts by an imaginary line, called the 
Equator, extending horizontxlly around it. Find 
it in the world -pictures. It passes around the 
earth halfway between the poles. Trace it. 

All people v}h> live south of the 
Equator ave Aamng summer ujiile we 
are having winter, and taring whUe we 
are having fall. 

As our days are growing shorter and 
colder theirs are becoming longer and 
warmer. Imagine yourself in South 



it out to you. Because of this the whole 
northern part of the earth is turned 
towards the sun for a part of the year, 
and all places north of the Ecjuator are 
then having summer. See illustration. 
The northern half is turned away from 
the sun for the other part of the year, 
and the southei-n half is turned towards 
the sun. Then all places south of the 
Equator are having summer while those 
north of the Equator are having winter. 

The people north of the Equator are 
having spring and approaching summer 
while those south of the Equator are 
having autumn and approaching winter. 
All countries north of the Equator 
have the opposite season from the coun- 
tries south of the Equator. 

What season are the people south of the Equator 
now having! Whatseaaon are they approaching! 
What one has just passed? 

When we are having summer north of the Equa- 
tor on what part of the earth do the sun's shortest 
rays fall? When we are having winter where do 
the shortest rays fall? You see by the picture that 
the shortest, therefore the hottest, rays fall on thiit 
part of the earth which is nearest the sun. 



PLANT LIFE. 



PLANT LIFE. 

Many wild plants, grasses, and trees 
may gi-ow naturally near your home 
■or school. 

See how many of the wild plants in your neig^h- 
borliood you can call by name. Which are vines ? 
Which are shrubs* 

Bring the plants into school, and we will learn 
the names of those we do not know and something 
-of the habits of all plants. 

Plants have habits as well m hoys and 
girls. Remember where you find each 
plant growing — by the side of water, on 
low, wet land, or on the higher, drier 
ground. This will help us to find out 



Jr'ianis require jooa as pmpie ao. 
The plants take their food from the 
soil in wliich they grow. 

The above is the picture of a real school garden, 
where the children have planted the seeds and are 
now studying the plants to see how they grow. 
Describe it You should have a little garden of 
your own, if it is only in a window box. 

Some plants live many yeaiu Find 
out which of those brought into school 
belong to this class. Some live one year, 
others two yeai-s. Which are these? 

Many plants are beautiful; others are 
■useful to mankind and animals; while 
some are both beautiful and useful. 
Some plants seem vseUss, and we call 
them weeds. 
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Bring the weeds into school. Make a list 
of all the plants and wild flowers which you 
know. 

Eveiy plant has a work to do for 



itself, in matiii'- 
ing its 

it lives MEDVEisru 
birth to "LYfc 
Try to find 
ferent plants 
know scat- 
Some tiUNCH.- 

in oui'local- 
culiweU- i-E 
dens and fields, 
need to be 
all localities. 

What cultivated 
know! Which 
because useful 
malsf Wliich 




ig and scatter- 
-iTAtOB. seed as 
spTOu. from 
old age. 
out how the dif- 
which you 
ter their seed. 
I ^ plants grow 
^^ ity only when 
■siHin»iTwji. edin gar- 
Other plants 
cultivated in 



plaats do you 

ara cultivated 

to man and ani- 

FLAHT. '"•' their beauty ? 



Cotton.— Here is the picture of a shrubby 
plant which is cultivated in warm countries for 
the fluffy fiber which surrounds its seeds. This 
fiber is called cotton. The seed is sown in March 
or April, and the cotton is gathered from August to 
December. The flowers vary in color with the 
dilFerenl varieties— some being purple, others 
yellow, others a pinkish-white. As the petals 
drop off the seed-vessel or bole swells to the size 
of a large apple. It then bursts open, and the 
cotton is ready for the picking. As the seed-vessels 
ripen and burst open at different times on the 
same plant, the season for cotton -pic king con- 
tinues for some weeks. From the picture on the 
preceding page tell who the cotton pickers are and 
how they gather the cotton. The seeds are closely 
enveloped in the fiber, which is carried from the 
fields to the cottotir^n. Here the fiber is sepa- 
rated from the seeds. Describe what you see in 
the picture of a cotton-gin. It is then baled and 



ot- 



ton. 
isse 



Ph/rUs are cultivated for many pur- 
poses. Some are cultivated for their 
BOOTS or TUBEiis ; some for their stalks 
or STEMS ; som£ for tJteir leaves ; 8<mie 
for BUDS and blossoms, and some for 
their FRDFT or seeds. 

Think what part of each of the plants which you 
know is used for food. Make a list of the plants 
which you know are raised for their leaves; for 
their stems— either as an article of food or fiber 
(the fiber of some plants is used for making 
cordage and cloths); for their roots or tubers; 
for bud or blossom; for seed; for fruit. Bring 
in pictures of the different plants which we eat. 
Also bring in specimens of those which grow in 
your neighborhood. 

Go to the groceries, fruit-stores, and drugstore 
and find out what plant products are sold vithich 
come from sections having about the same seasons 
that we have. Which come from i 
tries; which from colder countries. 



cotton factory. cotton plamt. »ring to 
school samples of all kinds of 

goods made from cotton. 

What plants give us our spices ? 

Spices grow in countries which have 
hot weather for most of the yea/r. 

Bring in all kinds of spices. P^nd out from 
which part of the plant the spice is taken. 
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'be raspbeny 
. blackberry 
msiiis, but the 
ry seems to be 
low it is dif- 
the rest 

tnt for nourishing 
until it is fu)lf 
i through various 
"set up house- 
in fruits through 
>u can about the 

a warm coun- 

iten them. Find 
'it which we' 

•LESHT FRUITS. 

because they 
are juicy and 
have flesh to 
pi-otect their 
seeds. 

Make a list of 
the diCFerent 
fleshy fruiU in 
the picture on 
page 29. Learn 
all you can 

setjouu couHiuB to mese. leii now ^^en the ti^ 

they differ. They belong to the orplant blossoms; how long it lakes the fruit to 

" Herry FatnUvy mature ; how it is gathered ; how stored or shipped 

. , , . . for market; its value. 

Apples, pears, and quinces are cousins. 

Tell how they are alike. They are ^"^^"^ ""^ the ffmww? Bring in each kind 

•' •' Tell where you found it. Find out which need 

l^OTfieS. most heat and moisture. Which grow in the 

Make a list of the cousins to the colder countries! Wliich will grow only in the 

peach. Tell why you tbink they are ''*"" countries? Which is more abundantly 

^ •' ' i_ ,, «, cultivated in your neighborhood? Fmd out all 

related. Ihey belong to the "intone you can about each grain. Bring the product* 

Fo/lfvQiy^'* of each into school. 
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Whb&T is the most valuable of all the grains. heat. No other grain furnishes so many people 
It has been cultivated since the earliest period with food. At least one-third of the human race 
in history. It is cultivated in nearly all temperate are dependent upon its cultivation, 
countries. Flour is made from wheat. _,. 

Maize or Indian Corn is of great importance ^ «^ gmins, pods, coTiea, cmd nuts are 
as a grain food, especially for animals. When called DRY FRUITS. Can you tJlilik why? 
Americawasdiscovered this grain was p^^ ^^j ,^^^g ^^^ 

fount' '- '•- " ' — -■ ■■' "■- •' 

India food. 
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Evarm 



of the temperate parts of the world. In what countries, but most of them thrive 

fo^doweeatoau! „,„ ,Wn »nv best in the temperate couDtries. It is 

Barley will grow in a colder country than any , , . i t -v r< 

other grain. It was once the principal bread-graio the most useful of plant families. Can 

of the ancient people. YOU think why ? 

Bra b the principal bread-grain of the masses ^ ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ members of this 
of the people in mainland Europe. 

Rice requires a wet soil with a great deal of family. 
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W hat IS tlieir fruit? Lieave a twig and tlie steni end ot a leaf 

Tlieir seed? Bring specimens of fruit and seed in some red ink for a time. Observe the effect, 

to school. Find out how each tree scatters its From tbis experiment you will learn )iow tlie sap, 

seed. In what month and season does each bloa- ornourishment, gets to the growings partof the tree, 

som? lu what month does each mature its fruit! Note carefully the shapes of the leaves, the 

,11 ,1 , • -1 ■ , J manner of growth on the tree. Note where they 

All tlie trees m the pictui-e, and many ^^„^,, .^ j,,^^ ^^ ,^„ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

others, drop their leaves in the fall. ■■ lines of gi-owth." Find out what kind of roots 

Trees which drop their leaves in the fall '■''^ ^'^^^ ^^''^■ 

are called DEOiDvovs TREES. All foliage is arranged to allow the 

Make a list of the deciduous trees in the picture; greatest avwunt of air and mnligU to 

learn all you can about each. Add to this list as reach every part of the tree. 



DECIDUOUS TREES AND THEIR FOLIAGE. 
Thft root.H of all f,i-(>p» HnrAAil nut in 



tanks are either drawn on steds to tlie §ugar-hoiise, . 111 , , 1 

or they are connected by pipe lines, as in the pic- ^^^ ^ 9000 aa the buda are out the aap 

ture, with the vats in the sugar^bouse. Here the becomes bitter. Most of the maple sugar 
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of the world is made in the northern part 
of the United States, especially in the 
noi-theastei'u part, and in Canada. 

From these i 
to other see 
tries to be 

Find out its 

gallon as syru 

pound as sugai 
Make a list c 

nut trees. Te 

they blossom; 

month tlieir 

ripe; how it is 
Make a list < 

fruit trees wl 

know or can 

about. Tell in 

they grow ; thi 

fruit they beai; 
On tb 

ncKt page i 

the picture c 

a cocoanu 

palm grove. 

The cocoi 

nut palii 

grows in the 

hotregiuns i 

of o n r 

earth. 
■It beare 

one of the 

largest 

in the 

The nut is 
and the shell \: 
It is filled with I 
iiutaiidaquant 

is drunk by the natives of the hot countries. The 
nut is enveloped in a very thick husk, which 
makes the fruit seem of great size. It is too large 
for the smaller animals to store or for the wind to 
■-carry. "Jack Frost" does not appear, so the 



tree depends apon the waves to help disperse its 

seed. 
This husk is nearly always three-sided, and the 

i™^ ii_ L—.-J. -fater. Its shape 

way. It is carried 
s to other shores, 
ttiits itself, to begin 
t of a mother tree. 

cken have pe- 
I' habits of their 
Try to find out 
what they 
are. Also, 
find out the 
uses of the 
birch. They 
giww in cold- 
er regions 
than other 
deciduous 
trees. 

BVSBaRKElTS. 

The trees 
which heaf 
haves in win- 
ter are ever 

GREENS. , 

' do the leaves 
e evergreens 

position from 
IS ti-ees ? Can 
ge to the tree 

aiTangement ? 
acli evergreen 
does the seed 



Bring in twigs of each evergreen which grows 
in your neighborhood. Sketch them, being cai'eful 
to note their manner of growth. Bring in the 
fruit, watch its opening and dispersion of seed. 
Bring in specimens of wood. Observe, smell, and 
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tasle of the wood. Tell how it differs from tlie 
wood of the deciduous trees. Tell how the hem- 
locks differ from the &rs, ^bfa**^^ 
cedars from the firs and hemi" ' ^ '^^ 
locks, the pines from the 
other evergreens. The pines 
are the most valuable timber 
trees in the world. From 
which evergreen does tlie 
spruce-gum come ? 

If we were to visit 
the colder parts of the 
temperate countries we 
should find more ever 
deciduous trees. The 
some of them is of great, 
ship-building. Evergreens are usually 
found growing with birches. 

On the low plains bordering the At- 
lantic ci 
both A 
ica 

Europe 
Southt 
pines 
grow. 
There 
are se 
eral vf 
riette 
of tbei 
— th. 
long 
leal 
pine Ik 
ing th 
m o 8 
abundf 

Fi-on 
pines 
prod lie 



" naval stores," ai'e procured. The naval 
stores are resin, pitch, tar, turpentine, 




picture. The resin, or crude turpentine, flows into 
the receptacle made for it. It is then distilled for 
the oil or "spirits of turpentine." Rosin, the sub' 
stance left behind after the distillation, is largely 
soap. Tar is 
I and turpeu- 
ocuretl, how- 
ever, by an 
entirely 
different 
process. 
rind out from 
e dictionary 
and other 
tlie 



M s e s of 
these prod- 
ucts. Why 
are these 
producta 
called 
" naval 
stores" f 
Learn what 
you can in 
regard li> 



here, rep- 
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barrens. Fi-om the picture, can 
you tell why ? 

There are many dense forests 
on the earth. 

Thick foi'esta, pathless and 
with heavy underbrush, are in 
both the hot and colder tem- 
perate counti'ies. They also 
grow in belts on the sides of 
high mountains. 

Ill the pictures of mountains in 
oilier parts of this book, find the forest 
belts. Compare the forest in a tem- 
perate country with that in the liot 
country, from the pictures on this 

If you note the manner of 
growth of foiest trees, and of 
those in the open fields, you 
will see that the forest trees 
liave few spreading branches 
and grow tall and straight, na 
if reaching to the sky; while 
the trees which grow singly in 
the open field spread their 
branches and have thicker foli- 



When many treesgrow 
clmeVy together, covering 
a great deal of land, they 

foita FORESTS. 

Have yoa ever been 
in a forest ? If so, tell 
us about it. 

On the preceding 
page is a pine forest, as 
8uch forests grow on 
the low coastal plains in 
many parts of the world. 
They are called pine 
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age. They are all reaching and spread- During the short summere in these 

ing out to the sunlight. cold regions the land surface is covered 

. , , .„ „ , . with a carpet of short, thick gi-een grass. 

Observe trees closely, and you will find that _, * -11 

they have certahi peculiarities and characteristics Mosses also grow in abundance, 

of their own which are very interesting. As one travels toward the hot coun- 
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Many plants and trees grov) m the hot 
cowntriea which do not thrive anywhere kind. 



else in tJie world. 

The plants and trees of hot countries 
give us a great number of useful prod- 
ucts for food, medicines, furniture, and 
mauy other things. 

Only low skrtcbs cmd few or no other 
plants g>-ow in the cold oowntries. 



urease in number and 



The undergrowth and vines in some 
hot regions are so thick that they are 
impenetrable. 

As people travel from the temperate 
countries toward the cold countries 
they come to a dense forest region. 
After passing through this region of 
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hai-dy trees and evergreens, all ti-eea and 
plant life grow smaller and smaller, un- 
til they almost disappear. Think how 
bleak and lonely it mnst be ! 

In the State of California, United 
States, thei-e are groves or forest sections 
of immense evei^i-een trees. They are 



Make a list of the different uses of trees. Tell 
the products of the different trees: the value of 
each product as far as you can learn. 

Find pictures in other parts of this book repre- 
seDting forms of plant-life. Tell from their man- 
nerof growth whether you think they belong to 
the hot or to the temperate countries. What do 
you notice about all tropical vegetation which ia 
different from that of the temperate vegetation! 
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the large.st trees in the world; being of 
great height and size. Many people 
visit these groves from different sec- 
tions of the wt>rhl. 

Compare the size of the cottage with the diam- 
eter of the trees in Ihe foreground of the picture 
on the preceding page. 

Estimate the size of the wagon, in the picture 
on this page. Estimate the width of cut in the 
tree. Estimate the size of the tree at the base. 
Describe the growth of these trees from the two 
pictures. 



Go to the drugstore and find out what tropical 
plants are valuable for medicines. Try also to 
learn frOm what country and grand division each 

Find out what tropical plants are valuable for 
food: from what countries they come; their value 
tons. 

Find out what tropical and what temperate 
woods are especially valuable for making furni- 
ture. 

Plant seeds of the different deciduous and ever- 
green trees; through observation learn all you 
can of their manner of growth and their needs. 
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What wild animals Hve near jour bome? 
Which ones live on land? Which in water? 
Which in the air) Find out where they luake 
their liiimes ; what their food is untl hovr 
they get it. What preparation does each 
make For win- 
ter? How are 
they protect- 
ed from the 
cold! What 
animals do 
you see in 



Where nve 
their homes 
during the 
winter ? 

We need 
to observe 
and study 
the habits 

of the animals which live near or with 
us, that we may know something of the 
habits of all animals. 

In the picture the pupils are studying 
the dog. 

Wild {mii/tak of some hind live in 
Tiearly every pat-t of the -world. 

There are more wild animals in tbe 
hot and temperate countries than in the 
cold countries, because animals like to 
live where they can moat easily pro- 
cure their food and care for their 
young. 

? 'he fieremt and largest animals live in 
the hot country. 

There are few large wild animals near 
where people live. As people settle 
near the homes of animals, the latter 
flee to the forests or mountainous re- 



gions, where they can more easily pro- 
tect themselves. 

What useful animaU do you know ? Tell what 
you can about each. What animal pete have youl 



a they? 



Bri: 



mall 



kinds of arti- 
cles made 
from wool. 
Tell their 
uses. Bring 
in specimen 
of leather. 
Make a list of 

articles made 
of leather. 

Once the 
useful ani- 
mals and 
the pets 
were wild ; 

but they were tamed by mankind for 

use and for food. 

The useful animals of both the hot 

and the cold countries are veiy different 

from ours in the temperate country. 

The cow is our most useful animal. Every part 
of her is of use to mankind. From her we get 
milk, butter, cheese, beef, suet for food. Buttons 
and combs are made from her horns; glue, from 
her hoofs; leather, from her skin; phosphate, a 
fertilizer, from the bonee; and the hair is used in 
plaster. * 

We depend upon the horae and the ox 
for beasts of burden and for general 
work. In very mountainous regions in 
other temperate countries the mule, 
donkey, yak, and llama are used as 
beasts of burden. The goat and yak 
also furnish milk and other food. 

In the cold countiies the reindeer 
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ANIMAI. FAMILIES. 
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pr '^• 

page juii =cc Family. Find out all you can about each. Make 

tbei^ are a Weasel Family and a Bear a list of the Thick-skinned animals; of the Gnaw- 

Famih/. The Oiler seems to be alone. •"■ What i. the food of each I 

These family groups are all niembei-s Makealistof the family groups belong- 

of the same great family branch and have ing to i}ie OudChe^vers, on page 41. You 
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see this bruucJi is made up of several fam- 
ily groups. They are all " GroM-EaAera." 
Make a list of the members of ttie 
"/" 
Tr 



grass-eatera. 
in what coui 
tries some of 
these ani- 
mals live. 

There 
a 1" e few. 
members of 
the Pouched 
Family. Tl 

most imflorta 

in the picture. They all have pouches 
in which they carry their young. 

The Toothless Family is of little im- 
portance. Find ont if the turtle, the 
frog, and the toad have teeth. The tur- 
tle belongs to the Family of Mettles. 
The alligator, the lizard, and the snake 
are also members of this family. The 
frogs and toads are almost alone — a 
family by themselves. 

The Moihey Family consists of sev- 
eral cousins varying in size from the 
smaller ones which we see with the 



organ-grinders to the ape and gorilla, 
— the latter being larger And stronger 
tlian man. y 

Bring in pictures of as many of khe animals as 
you can find. Arrange them neajtly on charts 
accoi'ding' to their families. Find out tbe leading 
characteristics of each family. I 

Animals move about froija place to 
place; yet confine themselves within 
cei-tain limits, in which the weaker ones 
die and tbe stronger survive. These 
limits are spoken of as Animal Realms. 

What animal realms do you find in the picture 1 
Make a list of the animals in each, according to 
text on this and tbe next page. 

The animals of the Australian Realm 

t diSereiit 

from all the 

others. This 

iis probably 
because 
there is no: 
way by 
which tbe 
land animals 
f Other couti- 
US.U..S can get there. 



neither can the animals of Australia get 
to other continents. Why ? 
Northern ifcalm.— Family of Gnawers; Bear 
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Family; Weasel Family; Dog Family; "Kitty," 
the puma, and lynx; otter; the pig and wild boar; 
the reindeer, deer, cow, ox, goat, sheep, bufFalo; 
the horse, donkey, mule; the opossum. 

Old Northern Beolnt.— The Onawers; Weasel 
Family; Dog Family; otter; Bear Family; the 
puma, cheetah, lyns, leopard, hyena; the pig, 



Watsb Animals.— What animab live in wxiier t 
Which is the largest) Which are valuable for 
food ) Learn what you can of the sponge, coral, 
star-fish, and whale. Hake a collection of shells, 
coral, etc. ; bring in pictures of the sea animals; 
arrange neatly on a chart 

rpu 1 „_j *u„ -— i-us 



sheep, goat, yak, buffalo; the horse, mule, donkey, 
ass. 

New Tropical Realm.— The turtle; monkeys; 
puma, jaguar; Bear Family, excepting the polar; 
Toothless Family ; tapir, peccary ; Gnawers, llama, 
alpaca, sheep, cattle, deer; opossum; horse, mule. 

Ethiopian BeoZm.— The monkeys; African 
elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceroa, cattle, wild 
boar; giraffe, antelope, buffalo, goat, sheep; zebra, 
ass, horse; lion, cheetah, puma, lynx; wolf, jackal; 
Onawera; Reptile Family. 

OrienfoZBeaim.— Tiger; elephant, rhinoceros, 
tapir; buffalo, yak, goat, deer, sheep; horse, 
zebu ; dog, jackal. 

Australian Realm.— Pouched Family; horse; 



live partly od land antl partly in water. 
The seal of the cold countriea is very 
valuable for its fur. 

Birds.— What birds do you know by their song- 
or plumage t At what season of the year do the 
birdsbuildtheirnestst Whatdotheyeatt Howdo 
they protect themselves and their young! 

In the autumn gather the deserted birds' nests. 
Tell where you found each, and note how and of 
what material each is made. 

Birds have habits of their own. Some 
live upon land, and are called land-lirds. 
Some live in the air, and are called aeinaZ 
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birds. Some live upon or 
water and are called wate, 

Birds are dossed accordii 
the shapes cf their beaks andf 

Each class has its distil 
guishing features, which 
lit it to live in its home 
and to procure the food whic 
it seeks. 

Observe the birds in the pictu 
and tell how they are alike and he 
they differ. Name other Stvimme 
Waderg, Scratchera, etc What bi 
stay with ub all winter ? 'W 
ones do we see first in the 
gpriogl Uake a record of the 
birds as they appear. 

Birds ahvays build their 
nests a/nd rear their young 
in colder covm.tries tfum 
those in which they spejul 
the remainder of the year. 

Our animals put on 
warmer, closer fur, and 
the birds have more 
downy feathers, in Avinter 
thau in summer. Many of 
them change the color of 
their clothing in winter, it 
being much lighter than in 
summer. 

The animals of the cold 
countries have fine, thick 
fur, which is valuable. The 
birds have a great deal oi 
down, and are usually of s 
dull or a light color. 

In the hot countries the an 
imals have little or no fur oi 
The birds are of beautifu 
The fish are also beautiful 



PEOPLE. 

People Urn on -nearly all parts of the In the same way all black or all yel- 

earih. Most of them live on land, low people do not look just alike. 

a few live on water. Many people work Races. — All who live upon the earth 
or ioumev udou 



tLe black people different from either 
the wliite or the yellow people ? 

Look at your schoolmates. Think of 
the different people you know. Per- 
haps all are white, yet they do not look 
alike. 

Observe closely the faces of the chil- 
dren in the picture. They are alike 
only in a few general features. Tell 
bow they are alike; unlike. 



iviice are mongoivnis, tnose ui 
the White Race are Caiicasians. The 
Indians and Malays are Mongolians. 

Pe(yph of the same race tnay not speak 
the same language. Those living in the 
same count)-y and poking tlie same lan- 
guage are mid to belong to the same nation. 

Our country represents many different 
nations. The children may speak a 
different language at home, but they all 
speak English in school. 



I wonder how many natious ure represented in 
our achooll You may each Mil from what coun- 
try your parents, grandparenU, or great-grand 
parents came. Do you know of any people wlici 
came from other countries? What do we call 
those people who came from England! From 
Italy? From each of the other countries repre- 
sented} What nations represent the White Race? 

The Yellow Race is represented by sev- 



Tbe greater number of people of the 
Black Race live in hot countries. They 
easily endure a greater amount of beat 
than any other race. 

Many yeai-s ago the Black people were 
brought from Afi-ica to the United States, 
where they were sold into slavery. Abra- 



I 



Most of the people of the White Race 
live in temperate countries, where they 
have schools, churches, railroads, manu- 
factures, and inventions of all kinds. A 
few live in the cold and iu the hot coun- 
tries. They improve every country in 
which they live, because they take with 
them the educational and religious sys- 
tems, the industries and inventions which 
make improvements, and advance the in- 
terests of the people. 



Race have establishetl schools and are 
teaching them to work to support them- 
selves. Many of the Negroes have made 
and are making rapid advancement in 
learning and hand-work. There are 
still many who know nothing of schools 
or of the things which we etijoy. They 
are blessed with their freedom, how- 
ever, and their children are free and 
will be educated to some extent. 



On this page are pictures of the Industrial Children muBt be trained by educated 
Normal Training School at Tuslcegee, Alabama, mothers if a race is to make progress. 



are educated, but the girla are kept id the people of the White Race, They 
dense ignorance. This degrades the race, are making rapid advancement in mod- 



em 'educatioDal year they see a 

ods, and are pet of green 

ucatiog both grassaDdiuo&s, 

boys and girls. but no trees. 

Other They see no 

branches of cities, with 

the Yellow churchea , and 

Race live in prfblic ' -biiild- 

the cold and in i°gfi manuf^c- 

the hot coun- turing estabr 

tries. The In^ tishmeuts'/'or 

dians of the stores ; ^'ii'q 

world are of streets; noth- 

thisr.ace. ing which 

Those of'the makes the 

Uuite4 States Am e r i c a n 
are being educated by the white people, boys and girls comfortable aed happy, 
some of whom afe giviiig their life Work Formany" weeks in fi year they have no 

totheirteach- ' «....«i.;«- u.,*. i-ave to work, 

ing. Asa re- live by the 

suit, the Indi- dip. They 

aus are work- and live on 

ing more and nimals which 

are less war- in these wa- 
like than for- 

nierly. loolhouBe on tlu 

The £ski- he most northern 

mo branch is JJ'""",","'^" 

the world. The 

making ad- teachers «r« 

vancement uni Americans, 

w,„„ „„j and the dear 

men and woi ,> . 

Ola Amencan 

gone to the col flag float* over 

establish schoo it The reindeer 

teach these p€ S^^Tk *"*"**" 

r duced by our 

wholesome liv government to 

The Eskimo e"»e these peor 

mountains or h f\%''°\1^ 

food for the 

plams which i long, cold win- 

for most of the year. l< or tbe rest ^ cbinbsb schoolroom **"■ 



The Lapps or Laplanders live in some are Mohanimedtma. They have 

northern Europe. no knowledge of God or of Christ as 

From the pWture, describe their homes, their t'be Chl-istiaos have. 

dress, and anything ~'"" ■*■— — — ^^ — * "' *^" Negroes of Afiica 

Al» dewrib. the ,„ Fagana; 

dress and home ij- 

of the Indians on 80™« «« Mo- 

the next page. hammedans. 

Find the pictures jhe majority 

of the homes of * l xt 

the Eskimos in of the JNegToes 

Alaska. in America 

In the pictures are Christians. 

of Siberia, Asia, 



you will fin.l 



As Christi- 



homes similar to anityhas 

those of the La] 
and Eskimos. 



those of the Lapps spread 



the whole 

Religions world, the 

and Chubohes. — Cmukches are as neces- people have become less degraded, 
sary for the upright living of mankind AU people of the world are leas barbar- 
as schoolhouses. om and live better lives ihanforTnerly. 

The greater portion of the "Whites are This is seen in their homes, their man- 



ESKIMO CHILDREN /, 



Christiana. They are either Protestants ner of dress, their leas cruel modes of 

or Catholics. warfare. 

The greater portion of the Yellow g^j^^ j^ pictures of as many of the different 

Race are Brahmanists and BltddhistS ; nations of Caucasians as you can, also pictures of 



OCCUPATIONS. 



homes, Bchoolbousefl, churches, &Dd industries of 
the different White people. Arrange all neatly 
oa a chart for the schoolroom or on manilla 
paper to he kept and added to hy jourself. 

In the same way make a collection of pictures 
representing the life of the different nations of the 
Mongolians, and of the Negroes. Arrange them 
separately in the same 
way. The picturei 
need cost little 
or nothing. 
Our magazines 
and papers, 
railroad guides 
and advertise- 
ments are full 
of pictures rep- 
resenting the 
life of different 
people of the worl 
You need to keep 
eyes open and b 
which members 
can make the I 
lions with the lea 
of money. 

occirPA' 

Nearly evt 
kuow is work 
way for a liv 
people work 
bands, others 
brains, and i 

with both uauuo mm 

brains. All kinds of work are honorable 
and necessary in the woi'ld. Even plants 
and animals have a work to do. Thei'e 
are no id lei's in nature. 

That which a nian or a woman does 
for a living is his or her occupation. 

Think of what your father is doing for a living. 
Think of the different people whom you know, 
and tell what each is doing for a living. 

What occupations belong especially to winter? 
ToBumtder? Tospringl Toautumn? Whatones 
continue about the same throughout the yearl 



People are living and working m 
nearly every part of the world. 

Some people are working on land, 
some OD water, some among the moun- 
tains, some on the plains, and some in 
the forests. 

lere the weather 
icy cold, others 
ver cold, and 
still others 
where it is 
cold, temper- 
ate, and hot 
at different 
seasons of the 
year. 

A mom's oc- 
cupation is 
largely detei'- 
mined by the 
general condi- 
tions which 
surround him. 
These gen- 
eral conditions 
may relate to 
the physical, 
— as the sur- 
face, soil, heat, moij^tme, vegetable and 
animal life, or mineial deposits. They 
may relate to the social or mental condi- 
tions which surround the man, or he may 
be influenced by his love of adventui-e 
and travel. 

The physical conditions will influence 
one to become an agricultunst, a manu- 
facturer, or a business man of some 
kind ; social conditions and aspirations 
usnally influence men to take up the pro- 



fessioDB — and we have our lawyers, doc- 
tore, teachere, ministers, etc. The love 
of adventure will send men to the mining 



regions, where they 
may suffer many 
hardships and secure 
very little return in 
raoney. 

Make a list of all the 
occupations wliicli you 
know. Bring in pictures 
represeating as many as 
you can- Arrange them 
neatly. Make a list of 
the professions. Learn 
all you can of each. 

Farming or Agri- 
OUETUBE. — Fa rming 
is the most important of all occupations. 
Upon the farm or agricultural products 
the great masses of the people depend 
for food. Name some of these pi-oducts. 

J^eople tti-e f mining in every country 
in the world, except wliere it is extremely 
cold for most of the year. 

We find farms among the mountains 
and hills, upon the slopes, and in the 
lowlands. The best farms are usually 
upon the hillsides and in the fertile 
lowlands, bordering streams and bodies 
of water. 



Inhere is worh on ike farm for every 
season of the year. There is much more 
work OD a farm during the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn than in the winter. 

How many of you have viaited a farm? I^et 
those nho have tell us about it. Take paper and 
draw the farm. Tell whose land adjoins it. In- 
dicate the highway. Tell to what place the high- 
nay leads and what places you would pass in 
going there. 

Locate the house, barns, and other farm build- 
ings. Divide the farm into meadow or grass land, 
pastures, woodland, plowed fields for grain, coi*n, 
potatoes, a garden with beds of vegetables, and 
orchards. Locate the 
stream or body of water 
in the pasture. Tell 
what. are raised in the 
garden. At what sea- 
son does the farmer 
reap the most benefit 
from the vegetables ? 
Indicate the kind of 
orchard. 

What is the work 
in- the goring f 

Find out all you can 
about plowing, prepar- 
ing the soil, and sowing 
the seed. What, are 
sown ! what planted I 



Compare the different modes of plowing in the 
world, from the pictures in other parts of this book. 

What is the smnmer work on afo/rra f 



Tell all you can about haying — when 
the hay is cot, how it is cut, cured, and 
stored. Also tell how it is sold; its 
value. It is put up in bales for carryiDg 
by train or boat, as it would be too 
bulky and there would be too much 
waste if it were 
out baling. Th. 
often take it 
nearest villag 
city in wagon- 
loads. 

Wlutt ia the 
autuvinworh? 

Tell all you 
can about the 
autumn work 
of harvesting, 
separating, 

^'gg'"g' pull- 
ing, gathering, 
and storing. 

We cut oi- 
harvest grass, 
grain, corn, 
sugar-cane, to- 
bacco ; sepa- 
rate the kernel of grain from tlie chaff 
and straw; dig the potatoes, pvll the 
roots, which we call vegetables, and 
gather the fruits. We store these procl- 
ucts in different ways. The hay and 
straw are either stored in bams or 
stacked ; the gi'ains are stored in gran- 
eries; the vegetables are stored in cellnrs, 
or buried in the ground below freezing. 

How are the salable articles prepared for 
market? Find out about what they bring in the 
market. 



Compare the farming scenes in other parts of 
this hook with those of our own, page Bl. 

Some farmers keep many cows, fi"om 
whose milk butter and cheese are made. 
This is called a Dairy. The occupa- 
tion is Dairying. 

" " '" id cheese are sold. 

:he7 sold I About 
ih are they worth t 
re other cattle prod- 
<3ee page 37.) 

In some lo- 
calities large 
droves of cat- 
tle ai-e raised 
for their cattle 
prcducte. 

Many of 
these cattle 
are taken to 
large cities, 
where there 
are slaughter 
and packing 
houses. Here 
tliey are con- 
verted into 
beef and other 
pi'oducts, and packed for the markets of 
the world. The hides are sent to a 
tannery to be made into leather. This 
leather is made into boots and shoes. 

On the next page are pictures of tlie inside of a 
shoe-sliop in one of the largest shoe- manufacturing- 
cities ill the world. Find it. 

Sheep^aising is also largely cairied 

on by farmere in some localities. Some 

kinds of sheep are raised especially for 

their wool, other kinds for their meat. 

When the warm days of spring come the sheep 
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are too warm, with their heavy winter clothing. 
The men who care for them sliear ofiF tlieir heavy 
fleeces. The wool is then sold by the pound, to be 
sent to the factories to be cleansed, dyed, an<l spun 
into 3'arn. This yarn is of many different quali- 
ties. The yarn is then woven into all 
kinds of woolen nmterials. 
What is the meat of a s 
«alled » What is its valui 
per pound ? 

Many farmefa of 
tbeUnited States aud 
Europe ai'e engaged 
in sheep- raising, but 
Australia is espe- 
cially noted for this 
industry. Describe 
the scenes on page 56. 

Some farmers are 
engaged in bee-he^ 
ing, that they may 
have honey for the 
market. 

About how much is 
honey wortli per pound) 
If you know anything of 
honey-bees, tell us about 
them and their work. Tell 
liowthe honey is gathered. 

In some sections 
the producing of ma- 
ple sugar for use and 
for market largely 
engages the farmer 
for a short time in 
thespring. (SeepageSl.) Caneandbeet 
sugar are produced in other sections. 

Most farmers raise moi-e of e^ery 
product than can be used on the farm. 
They send or carry the products which 
they do not need to the nearest village 
or city. Here they sell them for money, 



or exchange them for such articles as 

they do not raise. These farm pi-oducts 

are sold in the markets of the village or 

city, or they are shi[)ped by cars or 

atoflm«ra to Other cities or aec- 

s of countiy. All of 

these villages and 

cities are trade-ceiir 

ters. 

The farmers in 
temperate countries 
once did nearly all, 
of the farm-work 
with their hands, us- 
ing only the simplest 
implements. Now 
those of our countiy 
use all kinds of agri- 
I cultural machines 
and implements, 
which make their 
work much easier 
than formerly. 

The farmers of 

Asia, Africa, and the 

gi-eater portions of 

Europe and of South 

America do not use 

much machinery. 

They still work their 

farms in a primitive 

manner. 

Make a list of all the products of a farm; of 

what the farmer may have for sale; of what be 

must buy. Make a list of agricultural machines 

and implements. 

Visit some farm. Tell liow you went, and what 
you saw from the time you left home until you 
returned. Perhaps your school or class can take 
an excursion to some farm. 



ll 

si 
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BALDIWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHtLASBLPHIA. 



These works occupy sixteen acres of land, and employ over seven thousand men. About fifteen 
thousand locomotives have been constructeil here. The greater number are used on railroads in the 
United States, the smnller number are in use in other sections of the world. Describe the difTerent 
views represented here. 



Name all of the different articles of which you are neao" the sea or upon 8om£ Stream or 



«an thiak that are manufactured. Think of the 
thousands of people employed in making' these 
articles and of the gresi amount of money used 
in paying for them. The farmer feeds them all. 
Visit manufacturing industries and learn all you 
can in regard to their work. 



The material from which i 



hody of water. Can you think of a 
reftson for this? 

All manufacturing plants should be 
in easy communication with the coal 
and iron districts. Iron is needed for the 
•tides ire machinery, and coal is needed to drive it. 



TERLAL. Wool IS the raw-material, 
woolen yarn or cloth the manufac- 
tured product. Iron ore is the raw- 
material of all iron and steel goods. 
Silver ore is the raw-material of all 
silver goods; cotton fiber of all cotton 
goods. Name the raw materials of as 
many other manufactures as you can ; 
also the manufactured products. 

Most la/rge ma/nufactuHng iridustries 



By manufacturing pUtnt we mean all of the 
buildings, land, and facilities for transportation 
occupied or owned by one industry. 

All great manufacturing industries 
contribute to the commercial life of the 
world by funiishing great quantities of 
material for sale and transportation. 
They also locate and establish the great 
industrial cities of the world. Find out 
how. Where are manufacturing towns 
or cities usually located ? 
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every important industry. 



The minerals are transported by cai-s 
or boats to great trade-centers, where 
they are sent to the different industries- 



Visit a qvarry or marble works and leara all 
you can about them. Tell where you have seen 
the ditferent kinds of stone used. Find out what 
particular qualities make each stone of value. De- 
scribe the granite quarry represented on this page. 



men so eogagen are 

QCAKRTMEN Of STONECUTTEES. Q^iarvy- mills. Here they are converted into 

men not only take the Btone frnm the lumber. The best logs are seasoned to 

<iTj ARRY, but they cut cmd shape it for iise. be used for telegraph and telephone 

Marble, sandstone, granite, and lime- poles, 

etone are qvarried. Many of the smaller trees are now cut 



down and taken to pvip-miUs, where coast of the Island of Newfoundland, 

they are made into pulp. This pulp is and off southwesterD Alaska are great 

made into paper. Most of the paper codlisheries. The Newfoundland "cod- 

apon which our oewspapcT-s are printed fishing grounds" are the most valuable 

is made from wood-pulp. iu the world. The cod and heniug 



he 
be 
ay 



of 
of 



ePONOB.F.8HlNO AND CUKIKO. ATLANTIC COAST. ^ f j J, J United 

tSflk% a list of the trees whicli are cut for lum- States are the most valuable in the world. 

ber. Find out what qualities are needed in tale- Jjjg p]-incipal fish Caught are Cod, mack- 

eraph poles. Describe each of the scenes on tlie i i i .1 j . ti 

preceding page. ^^'^^' ^^^^' menhaden, and oysters. Ihe 

menhaden and cod are valuable for oil. 

Fishing. — Men who live near or upon The oyster fisheries are of very great 

the sea are engaged in pishing. They value. They extend south from the 

catch, cure, and pack fish for market. New England coast, the most valuable 

The best fish foi- food, and the lai'gest being those of the Chesapeake Bay, 

numbers, are caught in the watei-s of Most of the othei' fish are caught off the 

the cooler temperate belts. Off the coast of New England. 



The Pacific coast is especially noted 
for its salmoD fisheries. There are valu- 
able fisheries off the coast of northern 
Japan. Locate them. 

Describe the different fishing scenee on the pre- 
ceding page. Learn all you can about each, and tell 



Bring in pictures of all kinds of fishing. Ar- 
range neati; on cardboard. 

Hdmtino and Teapping. — In the 
colder temperate cowntries of the world 
men are engaged in hdntino and trap- 



iM about it. Name all the fish of which you know. pimg. They Amm^ and (rop the Small wild 
The sponoe fisheries of the 



Id. 
ils 
he 



When first pulled from the sea bottom, the fiesh, 
a mass of ^luey substance, surrounds the skeleton. 
They are thrown into vats con tainin)^ a solution 
which destroys the flesh. They are then cleansed 
and dried for the market. Find out all you can 
about the growth and food of sponges. Also in 
what ways they are procured from the deep sea. 
Find out something in regard to their value. 

The picture, on page 60, represents the sponge 
fisheries of the Bahamas. Find these islands. 
Describe the pictures. 



groiipdotheybelong? (Page 
38.) Many people hunt and fish for sport. 

Find out what you can about the manner of 
hunting and trapping. Describe the pictures. 

London and New York are great 
fur markets, Nizhni-Novgorod in Russia 
is also a great fur market. The greatest 
fur market in the world is Leipaig in 
Germany. 



CoHHEBCE and Tead&cehtee& — Com- lijifferent means. All goods are car- 

is^RCE is another veiy important industry, ried by railroade, steamshipB, canals, or 

All people who produce more of any caravans. 

article than they need to C&nSlime at home Describe the different scenes representing the 

engages great numbers of pe<^le in var- All facilities for travel and for the transpoi- 

imts ways in all sec- 
tions of the world. 

By coMMEECE we 
mean the trade or 
exchange of prod 
ucts in one's own 
countiy or between 
different countries. 

The people of the 
cold and of the hot 
countries are en- 
gaged in small 
trade or barter for 
the DecesBaries of 
life. White people 
have developed and 
are developing tlie 
commerce of the hot 
countries. 

In sections of the 
temperate belts, es- 
pecially ill North ji STH 
America and Eu- "<>'' 

n , , , IK THE WORLD. 

rope, we tinu toe 

great comnrn-dal cities or trade-centos of 

the world. 

Commercial cmES a?'e usually lake, 
river, or sea ports. They are connected pupil and for the good of the school. 
by railroads with all otlier important You do not feel the force of any rules 

t^ade-centers. ■ or laws at home or in school until you 

It is necessary to provide means for bi'eak them. 
the carrying or ti'ansportation of these People congregate in villages and cities 
products. Different countries employ where they can best get a living. They 



tation of products have 
increased the commerce 
of the world. 

Try to find out some- 
thing of the cost of the 
different modes of travel 
and transportation. 

Every nation of im- 
portance has means for 
transporting products 
and merchandise by 
land and by sea. 

The steamers which 
carry merchandise are 
called "meTvhantmen." 

Boats having flat bot- 
toms are used in the 
more shallow water of 
lakes and rivers. 

OOTBBNMENT. 
In all our games 
we have leaders, 
and follow, or are 
governed by, cer- 
tain rules or laws. 
In your home you 
follow certam^-iiles 
or habits of living. 
In our schools we have certain oi'derly 
ways of doing things, and follow certain 
■ules of conduct for the good of each 



> LAHOEST cm 



:M6tH^ 




mute to nuke rales or laws br wliicb Ow on — *^-— ' gonym— 
>U of tbe people in the rillaee' or cilv ^ »!»«« » ««< /— o< t- 
d»ll live Tber do Ibis tor mntcl * 'faST*"** "" *~ * 



USAVS OF FSaTHTXICm A3n} 



/n 

The Satt. — jEVvry ui^ortani 
fXMmiry in At wrli oums and 
iupporii a satt for protection 
aifl def-i-h^, A navy |wotect8 
tbe coast uf tbe oooDtrr to which 
I it belongs. It also protects the 
intert5.t3 of that coantry in for- 
eign lands and it protects their 
merchant rebels at aea. 

A Dary consists of nary yards. 
I of annored banleshipa. cruisers, 

torpedo-boats.andotbercraft for 

tbe tnnsportad<Hi of sapplies. 

benefit and protection, and also to defend All of the btats carry guns and ammo 

tbemsekes against any common en«ny. nitioo excepting thc-ee cinyins supplies. 

Can yoD think of some of tbe benefits^ Tne wioos uwi r«»«is — ' — l—Mtit b; 

The people of States 
an*! Xailons need cer- 
tain htw^ by which all 
shall live. Th*-y n»re»J 
them both fur protec- 
tion and for defend. 
This is goK^rnmrnL 

AH }y^Ii-:4 of prOpltt 

vJiO ur-^ go>:^nt<:'I and 
prot'i'/t':'! h>j th^ i>imf 
general r>jU^ oi" l'j>r^ 
ar-r '9iiJ to lir-: un'I':r 

the mine goveesjiest. 

Tben uc difformt kic<is 
of gOTemiDHil. as boaw. 

achooL ci:T. Suie. umI nAliooal gomruxKiiU. o£cers uid ec^loccts. vbo hare been ^qcwUt 

Piml oat &11 Toa can aboat toe fijTvmiiMiit of edocated for their poeitian ai thrii goT«ni- 

jraor (owD or ei^r: wc.o the o£c«ts are. what icenl's cxpeoaeL Tbe Tvsaels wc BEHnned by gun- 

tfaor datiea aic and how tber are paid. nen^ saiim. and BMn inaiiiiiiin different. 



MEANS OF PROTECTION AND DEFENSE. 
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trades. These latter make the neceesary repairs 

Several naval vessels are usually under the 
command of one superior officer. Such a gp^ouQ 
is called a agvadron. 



Each country has several navy yards. They 
always border the sea. Each navy yard is in 
commaad of a naval officer. In the navy yards, 
naval vessels are built and repaired, and naval 
guns are made. 
While buildiug 
and during re- 
pairs each vessel 
is kept in a dry 

Describe the 
dry dock. Tell 
what you can see 
in the picture of 
the navy-yanl 
buildings. The 
pictures on this 
and the preceding 
page were taken 
in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

Find out what 
in aterial s a re u sed 
and about whal 

it costs the government to build one naval 
vessel. Can you think in what ways they are dif- 
ferently built from the merchant vessels?- Make a 
collection of pictures of naval vessels and learn 
what you can of our navy. 

Our own navy is large and is increasing in 
strength and importance each year. Our govern- 
ment haa navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H., at 



Charlestown, Uaas., Brooklyn, N. T., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Norfolk, Va., and at S.ia Francisco. 
Find each place. 

Great Britain, Germany, Russia, EVance, and 
Italy have large navies. 

The Abhv. 

— The regu- 
la/r &BHT ia 
ari t h e r 
meam, of de- 
fense. In 
times of 
peace our 
i-egular army- 
is scattered 
araoQg the 

vanous forts, which are army posts. 
Find out the number of men now allowed by 

Congress in our regular army. Where are our 

soldiers at the present time ! 




Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia 
support very large standing armies. 

Learn what you can of our cocat defenses. 

Ail impm-tant coasts and harbors are 
protected by fobts, guns, and a coast 
avAxofrom any mvasion of an eneniy. 



POINTS or 

Voint iu the directioD you see the sud 
otmie up iu the iiioi-niug. We call that 
diiXH'tiou A</.< 

Point in the direotion you see the 
8UU siuk out of sight at night. We 
rail that dirwtiou Wr^, 

litio tvhicit vrinduws will the sun sliiu« in (lie 
mtvitiiigt Into wliai 
whidovrs vttll it siting 
Ut« )H tlw «ft(^mMtul 
NaiiM tlto iHipiU who 
sil vwl nt ytM in l\uf 
»h\x<i KKMni vfwst i»f 
y\»«. NVliM »>l\jecls »r«» 
««al \rf yv*M iw I W h«iM- 
ittjr; w**l Mtt y\>M t Tfciuk 
out f)\«tu th» «■^hot^l. 
Wlwrt <4y*v*s «r huikl- 

»>«* *r» ««< of tlw s»-lH».'Jr \Vlt*i wwst o( (he 
k1h«4( In wh*t .iirwiivxi <ki«s your stwdow 
|KMUt IM iIm> Montin);) At ui;:))! t 

111 what tlirv*.'u»'u d^^^ your shallow 
js^:s>t »t UvK^u * We viiil that diivoiiv^u 

Stiuvvl «"i:b your f*.v to the uonh; 
Vv'ur r'cV.5 hAisi w:". W (ow-ax\i th^ «i?: ; 




DIRECTION. 

the oeedle of the compass always points 
directly north ; south is opposite. East 
and west, which are opposite to each 
other, ave exactly halfway between 
Dorth and south. 

Th£9e four poijtis of the compass are 
mlUd the CARDISAL ponns. 

«^ Halfway be- 

T tweeo north and 

east is ^"ort/i^ast ' 

bettveen south and 

east is Sontheast : 

between north aud 

"*" west is yorthwest: 

i-osn-Aas between south 

auil west is S>«//.»rc«/, 

Thtt=r n-ir j->it}t4: an: eaUtd the skmi- 

CAKDtKAl. FOISTS. 

pMDt iKiKb«*sl. s»atb«*sL Dortfavest, soutb- 
VH4. Xaai* pup^ and ot-jwrw in ibe school- 






rr. T*;: u- ci?- 
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SOIL AND SOIL-MAKING. 



PHYSICAL FEAT0RES OF OUR 
EARTa 

(This study sliould be based upon the physical 
features of the district or neighborhood.) 

SOIL AND SOIL-MAKING. 

lu our study of plants aud trees we 
have found that there are several kinds 
of soil. Eacli kind has peculiaritiea of 
its owu and has in it the necessary food 
f ■ '■ ■ 



paper. Carefully observe it. Tell ub 
whether it is coarse or fine, whether it 
has pebbles or gravel in it. You find 
that each little grain of aand is glassy in 
appearance. If you should rub it on 
your slate or desk, it would scf'oich it. 
If you should rub it between your thumb 
and finger it would hurt or cut you. 
These facts tell us that it is very hai-d, 
like a bit of rock, and- has shai-p edges. 
It was once a pai-t of a rock ledge. Do 
you know of any ledge near your 



y 

Other soils are sterile. They ha\e little it is stichy. It feek verj' smooth and 

plant food. I wonder how many kinds greasy when you rub it between your 

of soil you know ? thumb and finger. Breathe on it, and 

Bring to school specimens of the dif- you find it has an odor like your slate 

erent kinds in yourneigbborhood. Take or slate-pencil, 

some sand upon a small square of white Bring a piece of granite into school. 
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You find in it the glassy mineral, 
quartz, which makes the sand; the 
mica, which consists of shiny little 
scales or flakes which decay into soil ; 
and a light-colored mineial which may 
be pink, white, or greenish. This light- 
colored mineral \% feldspar. Feldspar is 
a rather soft mineral which decays 
under the action of rain, anow, frosts, 
and heat. 
an opaque 
white and 
breaks up 
into very 
fine parti- 
cles which 
become 
clay. Clay 
is easily 
washed by 
the streams 
to lower 
levels, 
where it 
forms clay i 
deal of moie 

Porcnlain, chi 
for buildjiig are 

After many y 
slate beds, from 

Examiue ; — ,.^^^^. 

You see it is very dark-colored, moist, 
and full of bits of leaves and sticks. It 
is leaf-7nold, and is formed by the 
decaying leaves, twigs, and roots of the 
forests. It is a very rich soil, and our 
garden flowers will thrive in it. 

Observe gai"den soil or loam. You 
will find it a mixture of the other soils. 
Last year's stalks, roots, and leaves have 



decayed and become soil. Even a por- 
tion of the outer bark of the ti-ees falls 
off to decay to soil. 

Aaimala, insects, and plants die and 
decay to sail. 

Tr7 plants in each of the soils, to find out which 
is the best, which needs the most moisture, etc. 

If you rub one piece of stone upon 
another, a rock-ilour or dust conies off, 

nnrl tho atj^nrt in worn smaller. Rub a 

t>d ; a woody 
dust coiues 
off. 

Our clothes, 
furniture. 
cookingut«ij- 
sils, water 
and gas pipes, 
cars and car- 
riages, and 
all things tliat 

wear out and 
go to pieces, 
making duet 
and dirt. 
What tells 
us that the 
iron and tin- 
ware and the 
pipes are wear- 
ing out ! Do 
they wear out 
onerout of doon 
doors! Why* 

Soil is ma^le by the wearing and 
decay of rocks and of all plant, animal, 
and mineral substances. 

How do rocks wear ovi and decay ? 

If you examine a i-ock ledge you will 
see cracks in it. You see them in the 
picture on the preceding pt^. Into 
these cracks water finds its way, and 
after a time it softens the rock. In win- 
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ter the moisture freezes, and this cracks 
the rocks as "Jack Frost" cracks the 
water pitcher. 

The water washes a little soil and 
some seeds 
The seeds 
grow for 
Their root- 
lets reach 
out for 
food into 
the crev- 
ices, and 
in doing so 

break the rocks still more. Tlie alter- 
nate heating and cooling of the rocks, 
with the changes of the seasons, also 
cause the rocks to break up. 

Soft rock wears out more rapidly than bard 
rock. See pictures on preceding pages. Tlie hard, 
resistant rock stands afl«r the softer portion has 
left it. Note pictures on this page. The bad-lands 
are the reoiaius of a lava 
fifno from some volcano. 
Lara isa very hard rock. 
Heavy rains and 
melting snows wash 
the lighter stones 
and soil down the 
slopes to lower lev- 
els. The stones 
rub and grind 
against each other 
and against rocks in 

theirdescent, thus continuing the process 
of soil-making. The soil is unevenly 
deposited in layers which i-est upon 
solid rock. All soil, though vat-ying m 
depth, rests upon a rock foundation. 

Soils need to be loosened and made light if 
plants are to grow well. Can you think of any 



reason for thisf Tell bow soil is usually loosened 
for plant growth. The earth-worm is a most 
valuable and necessary worker in the soil. 

We know that our bones are hard ; that 
le it does not 
', but leaves a 
. If we bum 
wood or 
coal or al- 
most any 
other sub- 
stance ash- 
es are left. 
These ash- 
es are composed of the mineral substances 
which cannot be destroyed by fire. 

Sow do mineral subsiajioes get into 
tlte trees, plants, and all animal hodies ? 

When we put sugar into water the water tastes 

sweet; if we Spill the water we find it sticky. If 

we put salt into water it tastes salt. Alum will 

make the water sour and puckery. We ia^e but 

can no longer see the 

so/id gubsiance». They 

have been dissolved by 

the water. A solution 

has been made. Warm 

water would dissolve 

them more quickly than 

cold water. 

A part of the water 

which falls in rain 

soaks into the soil 

as well as into the 

cracks of the rock. 

As the water sinks underground and 

flows through and over the rocks, it 

dissolves some of the raineials of which 

the rocks are made. This gives the 

water more power to eat and dissolve 

other kinds of rocks, thus softening 

them more readily. The water be- 
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cornea laden with the mioeral substances 
which it has dissolved in its course. 

This takes place in the deep under- 
ground passage of water through the 
eai-th's crust. 

Water may flow underground for 
a long distance and tlien come to the 
surface again ns 
a spring. 

Have yiMX ever 
sefeii a spi'ing! If 
so, teti us about it. 
If the water has 
dissolved much 
iron in its passage 
itwill tasteof iron. 
Another spring 
maj' taste of suL- 
phur.and others of 
different minerals. 

MxLch of tlie 
water which we 
drink contains i 
thoitffh we may 

Animals mid j 
of the mineral m 
needed for bone-i 
the water which ii 
in the vegetables a; 
they eat. 

When we eat 
other substances, 
mineral matter 
bodies. All mini 

our bodies is absorbed by tlie blood. 
The blood carries it to the parts of tlie 
body which need it. In the same way 
the bony part of the bodies of all 
animals is built up. 

In plants the mineral matter is the 
hard part which gives shape to the 



leaves and an upright position to the 
stalk. The glaze, on the outside of the 
stalks and grain of all the members of the 
Grass Family, consists of mineral matter. 
This mineral substance is taken up in 
solution by the rootlets. It is carried 
by the saj) to the different parts which 
need it. 

la some instances 
lie water becomcit 
freatiy heated in its 
inderground passage 
ind comes to the sur- 
ace as kot'Springn. 
}ome of these springs 
;hTOw out, at intei^ 
rals, great qmuts of 
lot water. Sucli 
iprings are called 

There are celebrated 

j^ysers in tbe Yellow- 

Btoiie National Park. 

U. a A... in Iceland, 

and in New Zea- 

^ land In many 

localities of the 

world there are 

numerous hot- 

springs which do 

not spout. 

If you leave the 

/ salt, sweet, or 

/ alum solution in a 

shallow dish, the 

water will etxipo> 

rate. Little grains or 

ryetala of each — salt. 

IT. and alum— will he 

riien the water which 

is thrown out by the geyser 

evaporates or flows away, it leaves a solid mass of 

matter as in tbe picture of "Pulpit Eock." 

Visit all springs in your neighborhood. Com- 
pare one with another. Uake experiments as sug- 
gested. Observe and state results. Tell how soils 
are necessary for the life o( plants, animals, and 
man. Make a collection of different soils. Bring 
in pictures which show the wearing of rocks. 
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HILLS AND VALLEYS. 

We have learned that the land sur- 
face of the earth consists of hUh, moun- 
tains, aud plains. 

These hills and 
mountains were not 
always here. If you 
observe almost any 
small area duiing a 
slow rain you will 
see that most of the 
water soaks into the 
ground to refresh 
the plant life or to 
find some under- 
ground passage through the earth's crust. 
If you observe during a heavy rain, you 
will see that most of the water does 
not soak into the ground, but takes dif- 



ferent directions on the uneven surface, 

forming many little streams. These 

streams cut little channels in the ground 

surface as they flow 

down the different 

slopes, to unite with 

other streams or to 

reach a lower level. 

Trace the streams 

in the lower picture 

on this page. You 

see that many little 

streams feed tlie 

larger or main 

stream. 

The rain which washes the surface, 

together with all the little streams 

which act as feeders to the lai^er 

streams, wear away the soil and widen 
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the space on each side of the channel 
into a vaMey. Little hills are left be- 
tween these valleys. 



the next heavy rain comes the channel 
will be cut deeper, more soil will be 
carried from the valley sides, and laiger 
hills will be left between the valleys. 
This will continue until the stream lias 
cut its channel down to the level land. 

Hills and valleys are being carved by 
the action of water during heavy rains 
all over the earth. 

When the rain is very heavy great 
quantities of soil are loosened. All of 
the streams are muddy. This tells us 
that they have washed the loose dirt or 
soil from their pathway and are carry- 
ing it to a lower level. The small 
streams which are doing this work are 
called brooks. 



The carrying of soil by the streams 
takes place everywhere on the earth dur- 
ing a Jieavy rain or when the stww is 
~- '''-'" ~ ■^- — the hill or mountain sides. 
I notice that the water is at 
•t flows down one side of 
le streams or feeders, and 
r side. It is parted or 
'idge of land. 
which part the water 
it falls are called water 

TINGS or DIVIDES. The 
ter-partiiig is the highest 
3 where tioo slopes meet. 
the little streams reach 
the foot of the slope, 
they unite with other 
little streams which flow 
down the opposite slope. 
All of these streams form 
a larger stream which 
flows between the two 
slopes. 
The CHANNEL of this large stream is 
the lowest line where two slopes meet. 



All the land that is drained by the 
large stream and its feeders is a stream 

BASIK. 
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Trace the water-partings and the streams in all 
of the pictures; also in the schoolyard or in the 
street. Trace the limits of the different stream 
basins in the pictures. Find the valleys. Find 
different stream basins in your neighborhood. 
'What IB a brock baain i 

Most villages and cities are in valleys 
and OD plains. Many farms are among 
the hills. 
Some city 
people build 
beautifnl 
homes among 
the hills be- 
cause it is 
usually more 
healthful, 
and restful, 
than in the 
valleys. 

You will 
iind that 
uearly all 
highways 
lead down 
the hillside 
into the val- 
ley 8 ; that 
nearly all rail- 
roads and trade 
centers are in tb 
valleys. Canyo 
of any reasons 

Visit the hills near your school. Observe the 
plants and trees wliich grow on them. What 
plants grow near the top ? What near tlie foot ? 
Which must get the most moisture? On which 
side of the hill do the plants get the most sun- 
light ? In the spring note on which side the snow 
melts last. Can you think why ? 

Clear water does not wear down the valleys as 
rapidly as muddy water. Can you think why ? 
Where is it cooler— on the summit of a hill, or in a 
valley t Can you think why it is often so warm in a 



valley? Where is it often foggy? Wheredoyousee 
the sun last at sunset, on the hilltop oriu the valley. 

The HORIZON is the line wliere the earth 
and sky aeeni to meet. It is the line 
which bounds our vision. Point to it. 
Find the horizon in the pictures of land 
atid water which we have studied. 

:op of a hill 
ill all that you 
an see within 
youvhorizon. 
In many 
parts of the 
world other 
children can 
see similar 
earth fea- 
tures within 
their hori- 



At what season 
would you like 
to live down in 
the valley! At 
what season on 
the hilltops? 
What are some 
of the advan- 
tages of living 
among the hills 
at all seasons ? 
What are some 
of the disad' 
s ? Bring in 
pictures of all kinds of hills, and of 

brooks. Arrange them neatly on a chart or in 
a portfolio. 

Describe each of the scenes on this page. What 
grow beside tlie meadow brook ? Which flows 
more swiftly, the meadow or the mountain brook ! 
Descrilie the winter scene. In the picture find 
where the water /a/Zs from one layer of rock to 
another layer of rock in the mountain brook. 
This is a ica^er/aH. Toucan see where it flows 
rapidly over a rocky bed. These are rapida. 
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MOUNTAINS. sections of rocks were uplifted aud 

Mountains are much higher than pushed out of position in dloclrs. 
hills. They are being cut and worn The/olds awl blocks which have been 

doivn in similar ways thi-ough the -"pW^^ hi t^ internal pressure are Oie 

combined actioa of the weather aud mountains of our earth. 

thp Btreams Thev wprp diffpivntlv '" ^^ P'«t"'«s ""^er soil you see that rock 

tne streams. iney were ainerentiy icdges are io blocks. Trace the folds in the pic- 
formed, however, from most of the hills, txres on this page. 

„ . , . Tn some sections of our earth the up- 

Most of you nave b 

apple in the process < 

baking or after it was ^ 

baked. You know 

that the heating of 

the juice prodiicp'i 

steam, which j 

p,-....d hard ^ 

against the skin on 

the inside to get 

ouL Tlie apple 

seemed puffed out 

and was very shiny 

at this stage of the h 

cooled the skin was 

ridges and depression! 

or cooled, and tlie si 

shrunken surface. 

In a similar wa 

an apple the steal 

earth, in some : 

evenly against t 

pushed it up in piaces lubo great Hwemu^u. 

■nr, ,1 r , J 1 J i? "isit mountains near your school, if there 

When the gases had escaped or cooled the ^^ ^ny. Observe what you can in regarf 

crust wrinkled into folds. Sometimes great to their formation. 
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When the skin of the apple we are baking is 
thin it burets open from the inside pressure, and 
the pulp and juice are thrown out into the oven. 

WLeie 
tliecrustof 
the eiu'tli is 
thill the 
1> r e s 8 u r e 
from with- 
in burets it 
open, and 
«e have a 
lolcaiio. 

A VOLCA- 
NO pours 
forth steam, 
gases, and 
melted rock 
or lava. 

Popocatepetl in Mexico is a volcano. 

Most of the volcanoes of the world are not far 
from the sea. There are many volcanic cones on 
the islands of the sea, showing' that they have 
been pushed up from the sea bottom. The picture 
of Mount Edgecombe represents one of these. 

■ A single mountain is a.peak. Many 
mountain peaks were once volcanoes. 
Mmmts Ouray, Hood, and Shasta \vei-e 
tince volcanoes. (See pictures.) Many of 
these cones have been worn so that they 
bear little resemblance to a volcano at 
the present time, but some peaks are of 



the hard, resistant rock which is not 
easily worn down. 

A long ridge of aiiigle vtountains is 

a MOUNTAIN RANGE. 

A cluster of mountaiM fo}ins a moun- 
tain KNOT. 

Several mountain ranges exteiuling in 
the same direction, or several mountain 
knots near together, form a mountain 

SYSTEM. 
Trace the mouDtain ranges in the pictures. Find 
the knots and 
crags. 

Find moun- 
tain systems 
in the earth 

Model a vol- 
c a n o , a 
mountain 
peak, range, 
knot, and sys- 
tem. Sketch 
each, naming 

The high- 
est land 
form of 
our earth 
consists of 
a ridge extending fi-om Cape Horn, at 
the southern point of South America, 
alouEf the western coast of South America 
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and Nortli America, across Bering Strait 
into Asia, across Asia, dividing into two 
branches in the central part. One branch 
extends down the eastern coast of Af- 
rica, while the other extends westward 
aci-oss Europe to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is called 
the World Eidge. 

Trace this great high- 
landsectioii in the world 
pictures. (Seepages?, 9.) 
Tell ia wbat direction 
it sends the long slope 
of each grand division; 
the short slope of each. 
Tell on which slopes the 
long rivers descend. 

The highest land-form^ of the world, 
which make tJie world i-idge, are called 
the PRIMARY HIGHLANDS. They form the 
great slopes of the continents. The 
mountains of these highlands are high 
and rugged. The summits of many of 
their peaks have Dever been reached by 
man. Their 
great 
height and 
rugged- 
nesB tell iis 
that these 
mouutains 
were 
formed 
more recently thiiu other highlands of 
the world. 

From the world pictures and maps tell what 
mountains belong to the Primary Highlands of 
the dilferent continents. Trace them. 

On the long slope of each continent 
you find other highlands. These are 
the Secondary Highlands of the world. 



They help to form the great river and 
lake basins. 

The mountains of the Secondary High- 
lands are flat-topped and rounded, show- 
ing tliat they are very old and have been 
voi-v rrroatly wom down. They 
are secondary ouiy 
in height, as they 
are older than the 
Primary Highlands. 

The Appalachian High- 
lands of North Amer- 
ica; the Brazilian and 
Quiana Highlands of 
South America are good 
examples of secondary 
highlands. Find and trace them. 

Mining towns are scattei-ed among the 
mountains, because in the mountainous 
regions the metals and minerals of the 
world are found. Manckea or niountai/i 
farrmh&ve been opened up; ti'ode cen- 
ters, even factory towns, have sprung 
up in or- 
der to 8U|> 
ply the 
t^eople o f 
the mining 
towns with 
such arti- 

c 1 e 8 of 
rEM. , 

clothing 
and food as they need. 

Once mountain traceling was danger- 
ous and tiresome ; but through the white 
man's skill and ingenuity in engineerinir, 
mining towns have been connected bv 
the trolley lines, mountains have been 
tunneled and crossed in long loops so 
as to lessen the slope, chasms have been 
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bridged, and the railroads have ascended valleys, where they melt, forming Btreams. 

the valleys between the slopes. Thus These streams flow to lower levels, cairj-- 

many mountainous regions have been ing moisture to the plant life, and soil 

opened to business and travel. This is to the plains or to the sea bottom. In- 

especially true in North America and deed, the snow and ice of tlie mountains 

Europe, where the white i"ace controls, are a source of constant water supply to 
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p 

bi 

UE 

th 

Mountains, 
and the 
mule in the mountains of Europe. 

You find in your study of the pictures 
that at the foot of the mountains forest 
trees and other vegetation may be luxu- 
riant, but as one ascends, the vegetation travel id the temperate countries? In the coia 

becomes less and less luxuriant until it co»ni>-ies? in the hot countries? 

,, ,, rr,. ., ■ Study each of the pictures on page 79. Tell 
ceases altogether. Then the mountain ^^at jou see; what the evidences of life are. 
summits stand out as bare rocks exposed Learn what you can about the building of snow- 
to the cold, bleak iveather, or they ai-e ^^*^^ '« P""*«» *■'« railroads from snow-slides. 

, 1 -.1 ,-, .. Thev also protect them from /a«d-8(idM. 

ahvays covered with snow. On some of Bri„g ;„ ^^^^^^ „f mountain scenery and 

them ice rivers descend into the warmer arrange as you have your other pictures. 



at 
to travel among the 
mountains during cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

Find the tunnels in the picture and trace the 
loops in the railway. Study all the pictures of 
mountains on preceding pages. 
What are the pleasantest seasons for mountain 
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"We have already learned that the 
falling rain collects on the ground 
io little streams, which cut channels, 



widen val- 
^^out most the 




wear down and /■^;;:^'~" 
leys, and carve 
of hills of / 
the world. 
Large streams 
do the same 
work, and are ^■. 
called rivei's. \ 

As a river flows 
down a slope it is \ 
joined by other riv- 
ers or small streams 
called feeders or tribu- 
taries. 

A river and its tribu- 
taries form a RIVER SYS- 
TEM. All t?ie land which 
tlie river system drains i 

All streams flow into other streams or 
bodies of water. The ocean finally re- 
ceives the water 
of most of the 
rivers of the 
world. 

The place 
where any 
stream begins 
is its source. 
The place 
where a stream 
flows into an- 

. I , Tire LARGEST KIVER OF BITItOPE 

other stream 

or body of water is its mmitk. The land 

bordering the stream is called its banks. 

The land over which a stream flows 



is its bed. In the lowest part of the bed 
the stream flows more rapidly and causes 
this part to do moi-e work in cutting and 
can-ying than any other part. This is 
The cou7'ae is the direc- 
tion which the stream takes. 



NORTH AUBRICA. 



I KIVER BASIN. 



Find tlie source, mouth, and banks 

of the streams in the pictures. Find 

\ them, also the bed and channel, in 

— tlie streams near 

yourschool. Trace 
tlie water-partings 
/ mid the tributaries 
j III the sketch of the 
/ Mississippi-system. 
A Stream may be 
small, — a merry, 
-^" gurgling brook, — or it 
may be a large, hroad, and 
peacefidly flo\^ ing liver; but 
at times during the year both 
'**'"'^' the brook and the river may 
become raging torrents, sleeping away 
everything that comes in their pathway. 
Most streams have theii' soui'ces high 
up among the 
hills and 
mountains 
For some dis- 
tance many of 
them plunge 
down the hill 
or mountain 
side in watei-- 
falls or rush 
rapidly over 

IT FUlWa THROUGH LOW LAND. ,, 1 1, J 

the rocky bed 
to lower levels. In their descent, espe- 
cially after heavy rains or during the 
melting snows, they loosen r^T%&l masses 
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of soil and rock, whicli are carried aloDg 
by the rushing water. The latger rocks 
drop to the bed 
of the stream, 
the smaller 
ones are rolled 
and rubbed 
against each 
other and 
against the 
rocky bed as 
they are car- 
ried along, un- 
til they become 
pebbles, gravel, 
sand, day, and ^ flood-plal-s o 



r 



not the force to cany as much material 
as in the upper part of its course. The 
heavier soil is 
dropped, the 
lighter soil is 
carried to its 
mouth. Here 
it is carried 
away and 
dropped to the 
lake or sea bot- 
tom if there is 
a current. If 
there is no 
current it is 
s cossECTiccT RiTKR, droppcd at the 



KITES TALLET BTflB UP D THB ttOCET lfO[:NTUN&, Dneribe it. 



other soil. As the sti-eam reaches more mouthof tLestream,thusbuildingout the 
level laud it flows more slowly. It has land. SuchastreamhasafruiWiH^fnOM/A. 
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The deposit is a delta. Find the deltas in the 
pictures. 

During 
heavy 
rains o i* 
melting 
B n o w 8 
many 
streams 
overflow 
their 
banks and 
spread out 
like great 
lakes on 
the' level 
land, sub- 
merging 
everything in their way. This is ajhoti. 

The land covered at Jlood-Hme is a 

FLOOD-PLAIN. 

The water which covere the flood-plain 
is filled with fine soil or with sand. 
When the flood subsides and tlie stream 
returns to its banks, the flood-plain ia 
covered with mud. For a long time the 
water stands upon the sui-face in ponds. 

The floods cause most flood-plaiiis to 
Itave a vei-y rich, moist soil. 

During the flood the valley sides are widened 
and cut back nearer to the source of the stream. 



The main I'iver of a system not only 
cuts its own channel in the mountain 
side or in the plateau, but each tributaiy 
stream does exactly the same thing. 

Study all of the pictures. Trace the tributary 
basins. Describe each. 

A II streams have a work to do in cutting 
down tlie highlands, weanng out the val- 
leys, and in carrying and depositing hutte- 
Hal to build up the plain or to htHdout the 



Some 
rivere floiv 
in the val- 
leys be- 
tween the 
mountain 
folds. 
Other riv- 
ei'8 must be 
older than 
the moun- 
tains them- 
selves. 
They 
flowed 
across the 
fold, and as the mountain slowly arose 
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above tlie plain, the river cut it down, 
thus gaj^ing the mountain lidge. 
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The Delaware ffopa the Appalachian Mouutniiis. cause of the rapidly sloping land. In 

The Potomac gaps the moutitaiiis at the place .1 „ a j 1 : „i.; \. „.^ „„„.i i„. „i 

I — .1 — J ■ <i ■ . n the nood-pJains, wnicn are nearly level 

where you see the rapids in the picture. Can you , ^ . ^ , 

t«ll from the pictui-o 011 page 84 in which Uirectiou in many places, it loses tLe power given 

thePotomacia flowing? Themou 

tains must haye been a long, 

long time in forming, to have 

given the river time to cut 1 

through. I 

There are rapids usu- 
ally in a river where it 
cuts across the highlands. 
They are formed by the 
water flowing over the 
rocky ridge which has 
, not yet been cut to the 
beil level of the river. 

If you build up a highland ^ ^, ^^ ^ flooivplaw. oermakt. 
and make a plam on the sand 

table or in the schoolyard, and sprinkle it with ^y ^.Jjg gJope ; SO it flowS in and out in 

water, you will see that the water will cut its way , . . „ „„ rr „ ti 

directly down the highland by the shortest way ^»9^ SWlTUflV^ CWyS Trace these 

U> the lower land. On the plain it will work curves or OX-0OW8 in the pictui-es. 

If you observe a carriage 
or a car go around a curve 
you will see that the wheels 
on the outer curve turn 
around many more times 
than those on the inner 
curve. This is because both 
wheels must get around the 
curve in ttie same time. 

The water in the stream 
flows much faster on the 
outercurvethanon theinner. 
This causes the water which 
is moving so swiftly to cut 
away the bank on the oul«r 
curve, while it helps the 
slowly moving water on the 
inner curve to deposit the 
soil which it carries, as in 
A MINING TOWN BUILT OH THE FLOOD PLAIN OF A KiVEB IN THE ROCKY j^g picture of a mud plain 

MODNTArKa. ^^ pggg 83 

its way down the slight slope, making many Rivers often cut deep porgea in the rocky surface 

carves. where there are few feeders to widen the valley. 

_ , . , ■ Describe the gorjre in the picture on page 83. 

In the same way a river cuts a more j„ countries where the weather is usually dry 

direct course among the highlands be- the river valleys are not widened as rapidly as in 
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countries having: usually moist weather. The and rapids. This enables boats to have 

rivers iu thMe dry sections eut deep gorges oalled „ continnons line of transportation and 

canyons. There are many canyons m the )i(gh- ^ 

lands of western United States. Observe those lessens the expense 01 shipping. How? 

in the pictures. Rivors ^iilp 



lan 
liU. 



the higher land of the valley slopes. , ^. ^ , .u r i, fn. «- 

°.,. ^ J , •' ^ ., long distance from the fall. The Niagam Falls are 

Great CdUS or trade-cmterS are upon the ^^^^^ ^^e wonders of the world. The American 

rivet's. These are connected by railways Fall on the left of the picture is about i65 feet, 

and boats, which serve as outlets for the "^^ ^^f Canadian Fall is about 150 feet high. 

' . . J • . • . Carefully study and describe each of the pictures 

products of the great farming districts. outhUpage. Observe how the water is wearing 

Canah are usually made around falls down the rocky ledge in the Yosemite Falls. 



ICE RIVERS OR GLACIERS. 

MaDy of the higher mountaiDB of the 
world have rivei-s of ice flowing for 
some distance down their sides. You 
wonder how they 
were formed? 



If you squeeze a snow- 
ball very hard and work 
it for some time with 
your hands, it becomes 
almost a ball of ice. 
This is caused by the 
pressure and warmth of 
your hands. 

In mountainous lo* 
calities where there 
isagreatfall of snow, 
the snow does not 
all disappear throuj 
the summer months 
More snow falls each 
winter for several 
years than can melt 
duringtheeummer.so 
that the depth is con- 
stantly increasing. Th 
great weight of this aci 
mulatiou, together 
with the heat from 
the sun's rays, causes 
the enow to change 
to ice. This ice forms 
into streams which 
flow slowly down 
the mountain sides. 
Ice streams tear 
up trees, plants, and 
soil, and break off 
large rock masses in 

their descent. They carry these in the 
ice to lower, warmer sections, where' the 



ice melts, leaving the rock fragments 
and other material strewn over the 
ground. Large rivera full of fine soil 
come from these ice 
streams. The soil is 
carried to the flood- 
plain or to the sea. 
Many gravel and 
sandhills are formed 
by the material 
brought down by 
these rivei-s. 

Rains wash the 

sand from these sand 

hills to the lower 

id, covering it with a 

landy, ban-en soil. 

Glaciers, or ice 

rivers, ai-e in Alaska, 

Greenland, western 

Canada and United 

States, and on the 

mountains of Europe, 

louth America, and 



There was a time id the 
E!arth's history when the 
cold belts extended much 
farther towards the 
Equator than at the 
present time. After 
many, many years there 
was a great accumula- 
tion of snow. Through 
pressure and beat this 
snow changed to ice, and 
flowed slowly down the 
slopes in streams, or 
spread out on the plains 
in 8 broad, continuous 
sheet of ice. This ice sheet covered all of the 
Qorthero parts of North America and Europe, 
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extending across the continent of North America 
in a westerly direction from New Jersey. 

How do we hnow iliat tliere were once 
ice-sheets in 
world? W 
know tbis 
because of i 
the gi-eat I 
amount of 1 
material 
A\-lnch was 
left when 
the ice was 
melted by 
the warmer 
weather. 
Large pieces 
of rocks, 
which we 
call bo widen 
strewn over the sui-face at thia time. 



In some cases the valleys were filled 
and the mountains completely buried by 
this mate- 
rial. Some 
of our 
plains and 
prairie 
land were 
made in 
this way. 
The soil of 
the areas 
formerly 

covered with ice is quite different from 
that of other sections. 

Many lakes lie in the depressions made 
by the old ice rivers as they gouged their 



courses down the mountain side. Many 
people visit the I'egions where the ice 
riveraand ice sheets now are. They do this 
T and beauty 
nd also because 
)a9t conditions 
ough what is 
g place to-day. 
[le ice from some 
of the glaciers of 
to-day is utilized 
by m.„ u .n 
article of trade. 
Meii cut it into 
blocks and 
transport it to 
cities, where it 
is sold to sup- 
ply people with 
ice during the 
summer 
months. 

When the 
ice river descends to tbe sea the weight 
of the ice, together with the pressure 
of the water underneath, causes gi"eat 
masses of ice to break off. These ai-e 
icebergs. 
They float 
away, and 
are dan- 
gerous to 
steamers 
and boats 
because of 
their great 
bulk. 
(P. 117.) 

Describe each of the pictures. Note the great 
chasms or gorges in the ice which make traveling 
over the glaciers very dangerous. Visit sand hills, 
clay beds, and bowlder-strewn surfaces. Learn all 
you can about them. Describe and sketch them. 



LAKES AND PONDS. 

Here is the pictui-e of a lake. It lies Ou the next page is the picture of a 



in the lowest part of a hollow in the 
laud sui-face high tip in the mountains. 
The eutii-e hollow is a lake basin. 

The lake is 
fed by the 
streams which 
form from the 
lains and melt- 
ing snow, and 
flow down the 
inside slopes 
of the basin. 

The land 
which boi-dere 
the water of 
a lake is a lake 
shore. The 
8hore-line is 
the line where 
the land slopes 
under the wa- 
ter. The high- 
er and lower 
land of the 
lake shore 
causes many 
irregular! ties 
in the Bhore-Iin< 
the shores are 
jects out into t 
where the sho 
flows over the 
tiotia of the la 



ir ;OU could lO >U uv/xii uii ■.■lis law^n juu Diiuuiu 

see its true shape or rtiap. Trace the shore-line 
of the lake pictures. Tell where there are projec- 
tions and indentations. Model this lake-basin. i ■ 7 i 
Tell which part is occupied by the lake. Represent "'^'^^ '^«'"'^ '^ '^^^' 



lake which lies in a basin in the lowland. 

Tell how this lowland lake basin differs from 
the mountain lake basin. Trace 'its shore-line. 
"" " what plants 
growing on its 
re. What ev- 
ices of life are 
re? 

3n the next 
3;e there are 
ctures of 
uU; one is 
the niouD- 
QB, and one 
in the low- 
ids. 

race around 
li. Trace the 
pes of each, 
lat evidences 
life are there 
hese pictures! 

Pou see 
ads are like 
:e8 in fonn, 
ly they are 
imaller. 

A I I 
LAKES and 
PONDS are 
fed by 
streams 
andspriiiga. 
tome lakes 
1 some ponds 
only one 

«A1. OF * MOUNTAIN LAKE. l^,.gg fgg^gj. 

timially Jmve outlets 
•om them to 



Lakes and 



the streams which feed it. 



lower land and to the sea. 
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The feeders are usually muddy. 
is because they 
carry a great 
deal of soil. 
They carry 
much more 
soil during 
heavy rains or 
melting snows 
than at any 
other time. 
The dirt or soil 
is washed from 
the mountaia 
sides as the 
streams de- 
scend to the 



This AU lakes and ponds of the world are 
jSXing up. 
■ We can find 
old lake bot- 
toms in almost 
any locality. 
Observe the 
pictures on the 
next page. 
Both are fine 
illustrations of 
a lake basin 
in the process 
of fil ling. 
You see vil- 
lages are 

L LOWLAMD LAKE. bullt OU the 

mild nUinfl. 

IWS 

ids 



lal 

tOE 

lab 



up 
ind 



^he 



A LOWL&ND POND. 



to 

nP- ;-"•"' ■— -r-... 

then a solid, fertile plain. Such 

plains are usually drained by one or more water from the lake in the lowland 

streams. spreads far out over the low-lying land. 
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When the flood subsides, the water 
is left standing on the lowland. It 
gradually dries up, leaving a rich plain. 
Many farms lie on the slojies and in the the shore. 



When the wiod blows in the same 

direction for several hours it washes the 

sand from the lake bottom high up on 

It then blows the sand into 

liP«na roaoml.llnn- onow- 



icb 
ny 



lea 
lia, 



pi 



the 



lat 
ki] 

them. Tiiese vessels caiTy 
people, and all kinds of mer- 
chandise for trade. See the kind of 
vessel used on the Great Lakes of 
United States on page 65. 

Severe winds often blow across the 



BICH FARMinO LAKD E 



1 I.AKE BASra. 



good illustrations of salt lakes. Find 
thera. There are thousands of beautiful 
lakes in many parts of North America 
and Europe. Many people visit, or live 



lakes and beat the water into great upon, their shores during the summer 
waves which are dangerous to shipping, months. "Why ? 
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THE OCEAN. As the lower parts of the laud ai>- 
The ocean occupies the great (hpres- pmach the sea, the water flows over 
sions or basins in the land surf me of the them, forming hulentations or bends in 

earth. ' '" e and making 

I f w e i of the Sea. 

could look are called seas, 

into its bays. When 

depths we he sea is veiy 

should find is called a 

that this mu/nd. 

great body The land 

of water i-ests often almost 

even surface. ' closes the 

consists of re bay or gulf 

mountains, vas from the 

deep valleys. ' ocean,allo\v- 

ness of this sn ing only a 

a great vanal■^^.. .^ l>.^- nan-ow pas- 



depth of the water. In sageway for 

some places the ocean is very shallow or the water to flow through. Such a 

shoal; in other places it is deeper than passage is a strait, 

the height of the highest mountains. The higher parts of the land on all 
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coasts and slioi-es extend out into the Waves. — Waves are mrface move- 

water, forming projectiom. These are meats of watei' caused by the wind. 

called peninsulas, capes, and promon- We tind waves on all bodies of water 

tones. A peninsula is often joined to a having any extent. On a still day the 

larger body of land by a long, naiTOw water that we see may be very smooth 

neck of laud, called an isthmus. and calm, but the ocean is so vast in 



LAKD AND WATER FOIUia 



Find an iBtbmusiii the picture. How is a cape 
different from a peninsula? Peninsulas have 
capes upon them. Find them ia the picture. Tell 
how the peninsulaH in the picture differ from the 
islands. 

A promontory is a high, rocky cape. 

Study and describe each of the land and water 
forma in the picture. Go out directly after a rain 
and flndall of these forms. Find them on the near- 
est body of water. Model and sketch each. Bring 
in pictures of land and water forms. Find all of 
these forms in the world pictures and on the globe. 



extent that some parts of it are always 
being disturbed by winds. Any dis- 
turbance of its surface waters stretches 
out over a great distance. This is 
shown by the great variation in the 
height and in the more rapid move- 
ments of the waves as they come tum- 
bling over each other upon the shore. 
(See page 92.) 
While waves may be apparently 
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swinging backwai-d and forward with These waves carry lai^e quantities of 
little progress, their movement is always sand and gravel which they have washed 
foi-wai'd. They sometimes travel at a up from the sea bottom. 

Whan t.ViPv dflah noon 
ud- 
tbe 
off 



it," 

ins 
to 
■ea 



gre 
in 
Wl 



During a storm or high wind the 
water is lashed into great waves which 
sometimes rise thirty or forty feet. 
Such, waves break upon the shores with 
tremendous force. 



The continuous action of the restless 
sea, together with the grinding of one 
piece of rock upon another, break and 
wear the larger pieces into smaller and 
still smaller rounded fragments. 

These wafer-worn rock fragments are 
pebhlea. 

The waves wash the pebbles upon 
the beach, making a. pehhle-heach. 

The continuous action of the water, 
and of one pebble upon another, wears 
the pebbles to sand and soil. 

On sandy shores near shallow water 
this soil, together with the sand which 
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has been bi-ought to the sea by the i-oots of which help to hold the sand in 
rivers, is thrown upon the beach by the place. See picture on preceding page. 



BAKD-DITNBB, CAFK COD, MASS. 

incoming waves. This soil is building Describe the pictures on this page. The lower 

, ,1 , 1- , ni,. ,, one represenls clay cliffs, which are very 

out the shore-lines and filling up the sea ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ „, ^l^y ^^ ^^y ^1^^ 

bottom. In some places the sand is washed How are clay cliffs affected by the action 

and blown "' *'■" " ^ow are they 

, ... iatherf What 

about into u . i , 

I about clay ? 

drifts and 

sand hills. coast or beach 

These ffer from other 

sand drifts ','■»' ""."" 

in the niiddld 

are called om away, leav- 

sanddunea. 'wk. 

The sand Some 

ofthese beaches 

dunes of- are of 

ten blows smooth, 

about and h a r d • 

causes packed 

great an- sand. They 

noyance to a r e fi n a 

To preve bathing 

shifting of t resorta and 

people sow . p r o m e • 

grass, the branching clat cliffs, gav head, martha'b tinktard, uass. nadea. 
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Many people spend their summers at 
the seashore. Many large cities are on 
and near fine beachea Ou hot days and 
evenings, crowds of city people with 

children go to the beach to 

get cool. 

Do you know of any beach} If ] 
you do. tell about it. Do you know 
of any people who go to tbe seasliore 
for the summer ! 

Tides. — Another movement 
of the water of the ocean is 
called the tide, ^or a little 
more than six hours the water 
slowly 7'is€8 on the heach, when 
it reaches high tidr Then 
for another siw hours it slotoly 

falls to LOW TIDE. 

How many times does the 
tide^?/; and ebb in twenty-four hours, 
or a day ? 
How many of you have aeea the flow and ebb 



tide! What effect has the high tide on the 
in the picture belowt What effect has the 
le on the beach in the picture on the next 
Note the seaweed that has been washed in 
' tide. 

food, such as oysters, clams, escallops, and 
are more easily procured during low tide. 

Habbors. — Theocean has become 
the great thoroughfare for trade 
and travel. On its watei-s vessels, 
laden with merchandise and people 
from every country, pass to and 
fro. Under its waters the tele- 
graphic cable extends which con- 
nects the great cities of the world. 
All vessels must anchor in 
some arm of the ocean, where 
they are protected from fierce 
winds and storms. In such ha- 
vens they can easily dischai;ge and take 
on passengers, supplies, and freight. 
Such an arm is a harbor. The best har- 
bors have deep water and moderately 



HlOn TIDE, ENOLIBH COAST. 



high shores. The wide, deep mouths 
of livers foi-m fine harbors. Wooden 
and stone piers are constructed to enable 
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LOW TIDE, EBaLIBH COABT. 

the cargoes 
to be di- 
rectly dis- 
charged 
upon the 
shore. In 
places 
where the 
water is 
shoal these 
piers ex- 
tend out 
for a long 
distance 
into the 
water. On 
coasts where thei'e are no good natural 
harboi-s, they are niade by building long 
sea walls out into the sea. These walls 
break the force of the waves. 

The entrance to some liarbors is shallow. Ves- 
sels are oblig;ed to wait outside of such harbors 
until the full tide, in order to pass in with safety. 
For the same reason the vessels wait inside tlie 
harbor for high tide before sailing. 

Lighthouses. — When i-ocky land pro- 
jects out into any water near the course 



BOTTTHAMPTOK HABBOR. KNOLAHIl. 



of vessels, or when the water 
is shoal, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the vessels from striking 
the rocks, or from running 
aground. Lighthouses, which 
are towers with strong lights, 
are placed ou all snch coasts 
and islanda The lights shine 
far out to sea and guide the 
vessels at night. 

Vessels called "light-ships," 
cnnying brilliant lights, are 
often moored off shoals or 
dangerous 
reefs to 
warn mari- 
ners at sea. 
Buoys 
are also 
used to 
point out 
the poai- 
t i o n of 
something 
dangerous 
beneath 
the water 
and to di- 
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rect the course of vessels in the chaDnel. Trace the warm currants in the illustration. 
Lighthouses and light-shipa are iu charge ^^^^ ^^^^^ *<"*' °^ ^-^^ continents are affected 
of special , ^ "•" 

government | 
officera. 

Rivers or 
Currents ih 
THE Ocean. 
— GreeU RIV- 
ERS or ccR- 

RENTS 0/ 

warm water 
Jhwfrom the 
hot section of 
the earth to- 
ward the 
colder sections. 
currents make tue ocean wa- 
ter warmer 



RRENTS fiow 
I regions of the 
warm regions. 

The cold cur- 
rents cool the 
heated land 

martner waters, 
making amore 
even tempera- 
tura. 




cold currents. 
Tell what con- 
tinental shores 
ara affected by 
them. 

la this inter- 
change of the 
hot and cold 
currents the 
life of the 
world has 
been strength- 
ened. More 




more plants and ani- 

\ malstolive in the 

1 water and on the 

J land of the cold 

''3i countries than 

, otherwise 

'jould live there. 



The changes in shore-lines ore caused by the 
flow and ebb of the tide, by the waves, by the cur- 
rents, and by the fact that all the rivers are carry- 
ing great quantities of mountain waste to the sea. 

Some sectionsof the coast areslowly rising, thus 
pushing the sea back from the land. Other sec- 
tions of thecoastara slowly sinking, thus allowing 
the water to flow in farther on the land. 



THE SEA.* 
I am the Sea. I hold the land 
Ab one holds an apple in his hand, ' 

Hold it fast with sleepless eyes, 
Watching the continents sink and rise. 
Out of my bosom the mountains grow. 
Back to its depths they crumble slow; 
The earth is a helpless child to me. 
I am the Seal 

I am the Sea. When 1 draw back 
Blosaoni and verdure follow my track, 
And the land I leave grows proud and fair. 
For the wonderful race of man is there ; 
And the winds of heaven wail and cry 
While the nations rise and reign and die, 
Living and dying in folly and pain. 
While the laws of the universe thunder in vain. 
What is the folly of man to me? 
I am the Sea! 

• PabllBhed by permlMion of SdwII, Hayoud A Co., Boalon, 



I am the Sea. The earth I sway; 
Granite to me is potter's clay ; 
Under the touch bf my careless waves 
It rises in turrets and sinks in caves; 
The iron cliffs that edge the land 
I grind to pebbles and sift to sand. 
And beach-grass bloweth and children play 
In what were the rocks of yesterday. 
It is but a moment of sport to me. 
I am the Sea I 

I am the Sea. In my bosom deep 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty sleep; 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty rise 
In changing splendor of sunset skies. 
And comfort the earth with rains and snows 
Till waves the harvest and laughs the rose. 
Flower and forest and child of breath 
With me have life— without me, death. 
What if the ships go down in me? 
I am the Sea! 

—Charlotte PBRKma STcrsox. 
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THE AIR. 

Air surrounds its on all s 
we cannot see it 

MaQkind, animals, and plants depend 
upon it for the "breath of life." If 
there wei"e no air, or atmos- 
phere, surrounding ev 
part of the earth, ther 
could be no living 
thing iijion it. 

Air is made up 
of several gases and 
vaporof water. We 
will only speak of 
the two more im- 
portant gases and 
the vapor of water, 
because our lives de- 
pend more upon the: 

The principal life-gi 
gas is oxTGEN. It is given 

. .1 . n 11 1 i 1-* THE ATMOBPIIEBB BORBODNDB 

to the air from all plant life. ^^^^ BAitTH. 

People and animals would 



Through this interchange of gases the 
air is kept pure for man aud animals. 

There is always a greater or less 

amount of vapor of watkr in ih^ air 

whU-k is also needed hy all living thing^i. 

How does the Tnoisture get into 

air? 

The streets and all sur- 
faces are said t<i " tl it 
off" after a rain, but 
the moisture has not 
all soaked into the 
ground. It has 
simply disap- 
peared. It has been 
absorbed into the 
air. It has been 
changed fj-om water, 
vhich is easily seen, to 
»or, which is unseen, by 
the process of evaporaiinn. 
The mud-puddles will dry 
up faster on a warm day than 



suffocate if it were not for the oxygen on a cool day. This is because warm : 

which they breathe in, and which keejjs will hold more moisture than cold air. 

their blood pure. Oxygen causes the The puddles will dry faster on a windy 

burning of all substances. It also causes day than on a still day. On which day 

the rusting of iron and the decay of will more air come in contact with the 

many substances. surface of the water? 

Caebonic-acid gas m given to the air Water is evaporating all over the earthy 



hy all burning and decayin-g substances, 
and in the bi'eaih of all animals. 

It would poison all animal life and 
mankind if allowed to remain in the air. 

A wise means was provided by oui' 
Creator for taking this poison from the 
air. Carbonic-acid gas is needed by all 
plant life. All vegetation breathes it in. 
The plants could not live without it. 



giving to the air the needed moisture to 
svppoi-t life. 

Water evaporates faster in the wai-m 
regions than in the cold regions, although 
snow is always evaporating. 

How does the water form to make rain ? 

Breathe on a cold mirror or glass. It 
is misty, in a room of ordinary warmth. 
Can you think whence the tiny drops 



of water or mist came ? Bring in a pitcher 
of ice water. The pitcher " sweats." 
Wliere was the moistui-e that has gath- 
ered on the pitcher? Which was 
wanner, the mirror or your breath; the 
pitcher or the air in the room ? 

The air near the glass and that around 
the pifcher became cool. It could not 
hold the moisture, so it was deposited 
on the glass and pitcher. 



Some clouds are very dark and seem 
full of water. They are rain clouds. 

What do we mean by " a gray day " 1 

Observe the clouds closely. See if you can tell 

which are the rain clouds. What kind of clouds 

do you Bee low down in tlie sky at sunset? 

Through observation learn all you can about the 

different kinds of clouds. 

Wind, — Move your haud rapidly in 
aiiy direction. You have set the air in 
motion, and can feel a hreese or wind. 



Plants cool more quickly than the air 
at night The air which immediately 
surrounds them becomes cool and de- 
posits dew. 

Fi-ost instead of dew is deposited 
wlien we are having freezing weather. 

Whenever warm air filled with mois- 
ture comes in contact with cold air the 
vapor is changed. It is changed from 
vapor, which we cannot see, to a light, 
fleecy substance called mist, which we can 
see. Tliis is the process of condensation. 
When this light, fleecy substance lies or 
hangs near the ground it is called fog. 
If it is high lip in the sky it is called a 
chud. When it is freezing weather the 
moisture in the clouds forma into enow. 



WiMD is air ia motion. 
All winds are named foi- tJie direction 
whence they conte. 

Observe from day to day, and several limes each 
day, from what direction the wind blows. Wliich 
are the cool winds of your locality f Which are 
the warm winds ? Which winds indicate storm ? 
Which are the dry winds? Observe if the wind 
blows with considerable strength and speed, or 
velocity, or if it is a gentle breeze. 

Keep a little notebook in which you record 
these observations and all other observations in 
regard to the weather. 

Winds fi-om the colder sections blow 
over the land and sea of the warmer 
sections of the earth and modify the heat. 
Winds from the warm sections blow 
over the colder sections of the world and 
modify the intense cold to some extent. 
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MAPS AND MAP READING. 



PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY OF THE 

POLITICAL DIVISIOMS OF OUR 

EARTH. 

MAPS AND MAP READING. 

(Tha meunrliig and drawing in theie leMoni slioald be > part of 
yoar namt)er work ; it* appiication to tlie reading of map* ahonld 
be in connection wltb Oeograpby.) 

About how far from jou does your nearest 
fellow-pupil sitt Your farthest fellow-pupil! 
Your teacher? With your foot-rule measure the 
distance from your seat to other parts of the room. 
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A SCHOOLROOM. 



Find the distance between objects in the room. 
Estimate given distances. Test by measuring. 
Measure a given number of feet north, south, east, 
west from some given object out of doors. 

Measure a rod in the schoolroom, in the school- 
yard, in the street. Find the number of yards and 
the number of feet in it. Pace it. How many 
paces do you make it? Find the number of rods in 
one mile. About three feet make a pace. How 
many paces in a mile? What persons live about a 
mile from the schoolhouse? What families live 
within the radius of one mile? Measure the 
distance between your home and the school- 
house. Find out the distance in miles to the 
nearest village or city. Tell by what means you 
would go there. About how long would it take? 
Find distances to the next two nearest villages or 
cities. How would you go to them? Ask the dis- 
tance to some large city of which you have heard. 
Think how long it would take to go there. 



Find the number of inches in a foot, in a yard; 
the number of half-inches in a foot. State the 
number of quarter-inches in an inch, in a half- 
inch, in a foot, in a half-foot. 

Find an eighth-inch on your rule. Make up 
questions about the eigh th-inch. Find a sixteenth- 
inch on the rule. Ask the class questions about 
the sixteenth-inch. 

Representation bt Scale.— Measure the 
length and the width of your desk; the length 
and width of your paper. How can we represent 
the desk on this size of paper? We must draw it 
smaller, keeping the exact proportions. We will 
let three inches represent each foot. How many 
inches shall we make our representation in length ? 
In width? Decide where it should be placed od 
the paper to look well, and give a reason for so 
placing. Place points according to scale to be 
used. Draw. Represent the rounded lower cor- 
ners, the ink-well, and the groove according to 
location and scale. 

Place points of direction on drawing. Lay it 
on the floor according to these points. Cut out 
the drawing. Hold it up so that north will be at 
the top. What is at the bottom? What at the 
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SCHOOLHOUSE, YARD, AND BOUNDARIES. 

right? What at the left? Paste the drawing 
upon a larger piece of paper so that north will be 
at the top, and south at the bottom. Rule a 



OUR GLOBE. 
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double-lined margin. Decide where the name of 
the repi*esentation, the scale of measurement, and 
your own name should be placed to make a tvell- 
balanced sheet. When completed you have a map 
of your desk. 

A MAP is a representation of surface. 
North is aJ/ways represented as at tlie top^ 
south at the bottom^ 
east at the i4ght handy _ 
and west at the left 

hand. 

Representation op 
THE Schoolroom. Meas- 
ure the length and the 
breadth of your school- Z 
room. Represent these 
measurements to a scale 
on paper. Measure the — 
distance from each wall "" 
to the nearest corner desk 
in a straight line. Place 
the four points. Measure 
tlie length and breadth of 
floor space occupied by Z 
pupils' desks. Place points 
and sketch in light lines. 
Divide this space to rep- 
resent aisles and desks. 
Measure the width of a 
single desk from left to 
right; of a single aisle. 

Measure the distance between desks and the width 
of a single desk from back to front. Find the 
number of aisles, the number of rows of desks, 
and the number of desks in each row. Decide the 
scale.. Draw. Locate the teacher's desk; the 
doors and windows. 

Place points of diraction; also place a cross to 
indicate you own desk. If the room is regular in 
regard to the points of compass, finish the map on 
this paper; if it is irregular, cut it out and paste 
as you did the map of your desk. 

School- YARD. —Find the dimensions of the 
school-yard, the school-buildings, and the walks. 
Decide on the scale to be used. (It will doubtless 
be some fractional part of an inch to a yard.) 
Draw. Indicate location of different objects in 
the school-yard. Place points of direction. Indi- 
cate the boundary of the yard by naming the 
owners of the adjoining land. 
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A PORTION OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 



School District.— Find out the dimensions of 
some part of your school district. Make a map 
indicating the principal streets or highways and 
the railroads; also the principal buildings in the 
district. Make up questions in regard to the loca- 
tion of different objects, buildings, homes, etc., 
for the class to answer. 
Turn to the maps of the grand divisions. 

Tell what constitutes a 
physical or relief map. 
What does it tell that 
the other maps do not? 
How are the highlands 
represented in these 
physical maps ? The low- 
lands? The mountain 
ranges ? The rivers ? The 
lakes? Can you think why 
the peninsulas and capes 
are given in the physical 
instead of in the other 
maps? What is told in 
all political maps? The 
physical map represents 
natural boundaries. 
What do the political 
boundaries represent? 

Make a map of some sec- 
tion of country either 
in or near your school 
neighborhood. Hoivf 
Make excursions at dif- 
ferent times to the near- 
est hill, stream, pool, or pond. Find the points 
of direction. Decide what section you wish to map. 
Walk along the different boundaries. Sketch the 
map. Indicate any rise of land, stream, or body 
of water; also any highway, bridge, or other 
special features. If you want to be more accurate, 
take a measuring line and get exact dimensions. 
Place them on the sketch. The next day at school 
model the section in sand ; sketch it on the black- 
board, and finally draw a map to a scale. You 
can make a physical and a political map. 

OUR GLOBE. 

A GLOBE is a map representation on a 
sphere of the principal physical features 
of oiw earth. It also represents the prin^ 
oipal divisions^ towns, and cities which 
liave been made or built by men. 



OUR GLOBE. 



Find north, south, east, west, on the g^lobe. 

G-LOBE Study.— Trace around the two conti- 
nents; name the grand divisiuiis of each; the 
isthmuses which connect any of tliem. Name any 
peuiusulas or capes which you may find on the 
coast of either continent; tell where each lies. 
Pind and locate each ocean. Name any seas, bays, 
or gulfs which you may find extending into any 
part ofthecoast; tell whereeachlies. Find 
one or more straits. Tell whi 
laud each strait separates an 
bodies oF water it connects. 

Trace the world-ridge o 
the globe. Tell of what 
mountain systems or 
ranges it is made up. 
Name any other moun- 
tain ranges that you 
may find. Name any 
peaks or yolcanoes 
which you can find. 
How many river sys- 
tems do you find in each 
grand division? How 
many single rivei-sf Tell 
which division of the 

greater number of them. 

Trace one river system 

and one or more single 

rivers in each grand 

division. Describeasyou 

trace, and indicate the 

water-partings. Find 

any rivers which seem 

to have huilt out the ^nis tbbb is kati^is to a 

land at their mouths on and kokt 

the coast. 

Trace the two cold, the two temperate, and the 
hot belt on the globe. Tell in which belt you find 
the most land ; in which the most water. In 
which do you flud the greatest number of large Find 
cities? Why? what 

Find and locate each of the following counti'ies 
in its grand division: United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico; England, Germany, France, Russia; Japan, 
China, India; Egypt, British South Africa. Find 
and tell in what country each of the followtjig 
cities is situated: Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco; Montreal; Mexico; Rio Ja- 
neiro; London, Paris, St. Petersburg; Pekin, 



Bombay; Cape Town; Sydney. Tell what you 
think makes each of these cities of importance. 

NoTK.— Ill cooneotiuii with the atudy of the World, read 
of the psi'lr TiaitB of the Noi-nemen from Iceland to the 
Wenleni Confiueut. Also rend of Marco Polo and the iroii- 
derfiil ve&llb which he eecured in tbe£a»l Indies, the island 
groups son theaat of Asia. Find out what yon oao of Cortes; 
of Pizarro ; of Uagellan. 

IMarco Polo's travels cieated great in- 
oiig the nations of Eu- 
and several unsuccess- 
attempts were made 
3 find the East Indies. 
(See Supplement.) 

Find out wbatj-ou can 
of the knowledge of peo- 
ple in regard to our earth 
at that time. What did 
Columbus think? What 
did he do? Tell all you 
can about him. 

From the map on the 
next page trace tlie route 
of the Norsemen from 
norlliern Europe to Ice- 
land and then to the 
land which was after- 
wards named North 
America. Trace a route 
from Europe to tlie Ekist 
, Indies. Trace the route 
of Columbus. Trace a 
route from London to 
New York across United 
&, BUT GROWS IN EUROPE States and the Pacific 
AMEKicA. Ocean to the Philip- 

pine Islands and China. 
Trace and describe other routes. 

All sections governed by our country, the 

United States, are colored the same in this map. 

ime them. From their location tell 

of their products niust be. Trace 

routes of trade and travel between them all. 

For convenience in study, maps of the globe 
are often made like the one on the next page. 
You see that the northern and southern parts are 
di'awn too wide because the curve of the spliere is 
not taken into account. Compare it with the 
maps of the hemispheres on the following two 
l>ages. 



THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 




PART II 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS OP OUR EARTH. 
THE HEMISPHERES. 

A iiioiiisi'iiKitE is half a xphei-e or 
tjhihe. 

For convenience the line dividing 
the gh>!je into beiuispliei'es is diawii 



around the eai-th where there is the least 
land. This line divides the earth into 
the llkuterii and Wcakin Het/iittp/ierc-s. 
Tiace the line on tlie globe. Tell at 
wiuit |)oint8 the continents approaeli 
iieaiest each other. What bixlies of 
water Hepanite theiii at these points i 

WliLcIj lioriii-spliere has more Iftiid? Wl.ich has 
more wdUn-f Uotiimciipiiig jit the iiorLlieni cs- 
tremily i>f N.ii'lli Americii, trace the cruist-liii** of 
tiie Western Coiitiiieiil. Nuiiie the most iiortherij. 
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eastern, southern, and western points of this con- 
tinent. Trace, name, and locate three indentations 
ill the coast of North America; one in South 
America; one between North America and Asia. 
Compare the two grand divisions of this continent 
by telling how they are aHke; how unlike in 
shape and coast-line. 

What island gi*oup southeast of North America? 
What one incloses Bering Sea? What island is 
northeast of North Amei'ica? What one at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River? In what direc- 
tion are the Hawaiian Islands from North America? 

Trace the coast-line of the Eastern Continent. 
Tell wliat oceans bound it. Tell the most northern. 



eastern, southern, and western capes. By what 
seas is Africa separated from Asia? By what sea 
and strait from Europe? How is Africa connected 
with Asia? 

Which of the two continents has the greater 
number of indentations? Which has the greater 
number of islands near its coast? Which division 
of the Eastern Continent has the most i*egular 
coast-line? Name and locate four indentations on 
the coast of Asia; one on the coast of Europe. 
Name an island group east of Eui*asia; southeast 
of Eurasia. 

Trace around the Australian Continent. De- 
scribe its coast. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF OUR EARTH. 



Trace the highlands of the Western Contioeiit. 
Tell what mountain system of North America and 
what one of South America comprise these high- 
lands. Fron) tlie direction of the rivers t«ll in 
what two general directions the land slopes in 
North America. Which slope conlaina the large 
rivers 1 Trace the Mississippi, the Mackenzie, the 
St. Lawrence. Tell in what direction aud into 
what bodj of water each flows. Trace around a 
group of lakes iu North America, and tell to what 
riversjstem they belong. Trace three rivers which 
llndlheir way to the Pacific. Compare tlieir length 
with the length of the other rivers on the slope. 

Trace the Amazon, the Parana, and the Orinoco 

Riiron Tall r„\,i^h ie 



of South America slope? What name is given the 
Parana at its mouth? Trace the Primary High 
lands of Eurasia and of Africa. From the courses 
of therivei-stell tlie direction of the long slope and 
of the short slope in these divisions. 

Trace the Yenisei, the Hoang, and the Ganges 
Rivers of Asia; tell the general direction of each 
and into what body of water each flows. What 
oceanic basins receive most of the rivers of 
Asia? 

Trace the Volga and Danube Rivers of Europe; 
tell into wliat each flows. Trace the Nile and 
Kongo Rivei-s of Africa; tell into what each flows. 
What great oceanic basin finally receives most of 
the rivers of Eui-ftpe ahd Africa) Which conti- 
nent lias no rivers of imporlance? 

In what belU does the Western Continent lie? 
What is the prevailing weather orclimate of dif- 



ferent parts of this continent? Compare the 
northern and the southern parts of North America 
with the same parta of South America as to seasons. 
(Page 22.) In what belts does the Eastern Conti- 
nent lie? Which belt contains the most land: 
The greater part of Eurasia lies in which bell: 
The greater part of Africa? In which belt is the 
northern part of Eurasia? The southern part? In 
which belt is the northern part of Africa? Tlie 
southern part? How is the Australian Coatineni 
divided in regard to belts of cliniatef 

Draw two circles; divide them into belts of 
climat« according to illustration, page 20. Name 
one circle the Western and the other the Eastern 
Continent. 
Beginning 
with your 
home dis- 
trict in the 
Western 
Continent, 
name, lo- 
cate, and 
print the 
principal 
plants an it 
trees of the 
North Tem- 
perate belt. 
Also print 
the princi- 
in the North 
in the study 

oi x-ari> X. xiuuie, ivaua, uuu print those of 

the South Temperate belt in each continent. 
Name, locate, aud print those of the cold liell*. 
and then those of the hot belt, first those in the 
Western and then those in the Eastei-n Continent. 
Name as many plant products as you can. (See 
"Plants," Parti.) 

Draw two more circles and print the names of 
the animals in the belts to which they belong, 
beginning with the North Tem|)erate belt of the 
Western Hemisphere. (See "Animals," Part J.) 
Name as many animal products as j'ou can. 

Draw two circles and print the names of races 
and nations, industries and religions, where they 
belong. (See "People," "Occupations," Part I.I 

Make a list of the cities you find on the maps of 
the heniispheves. Locale five in North America, 
three in South America, four in Europe, four in 
Asia, and two in Australia. 



NORTH AMERICA, OUR GRAND DIVISION. 



Non.— Id the Bladj' ol Kotth AnMrka from tbe map. yon ihoald 
(ran Kitb a pencil or aDiall painter all cout-llnei, lund-toniia, 
waurrootea, moiiDtalD range* and (ji'.enip. riren, and lake*. 

In TonnecllDU with tliia atiidf yoD ihoald read of Lhs dlieOBrrUi 
and txphraUoHt of NoiUi America by diSereot Rampeani. Yau 
■boQldalH locau Iba tntielllimnltta For aa poulble. 

Yon abonld either iketcb inapa, or hare outline mape to flli 
in M yon atndy them. Yon abauld mold Nortli America 
Id aand, dtbei on the aand-boud or table, or In Ibe acbool- 

Colltcc pictoieaot w many anblecli u poaalble In canneetlon 
wlih Ifaeaiudy or Nonb America. Arrange tbcm neatly on eard- 
on maDlIU paper for jonr own collocUon. 



From the globe and 
maps tell the direction 
of North America from 
each of the other grand 
divisions. Point to each 
grand division and tell 
its direction from Noith 
America. Which grand 
divisions lie nearest Id 
North America? Whith 
sire farthest away? 

What is the general 
slinpeofNorth America? 
Which sides are nearly 

equal ill length! Which side is longest? Trace the 
shapeof North America ill the air. Draw it quickly 
OQ the blackboard with the fewest possible lines. 

What large bodies 
of water lie around 
Nortii America? 
Point to each. 
Tell the direction 
of North America 
from the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, the 
Arctic oceans. 
Trace the north- 
ern coast; what 
large body of wa- 
ter indents it? 
Through what 
strait would a 



lel 1 



,il to 



Dorthem eoaatal plain , conalitlng of 
iW plauta grow here. The I umber 
era from the great /oresta aoath of 



t-each the Atlan- 
tic OceaD from 
thisbay?Through 
what bay and str^t would a vessel sail from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean? Trace the 
eastern coast. What three arms of the Atlantic 
indent this coast? What island nearly incloses 



the Gulf of St. Lawrence? Through what strait 
would a vessel pass from this gulf into the Atlan- 
tic? Trace the southern and western coasts. B; 
what island and two peninsulas is the Gulf of 
Mexico nearly inclosed) Through what strait 
would a vessel pass from this Gulf to the Atlan-. 
tic? What group of islands and grand division 
nearly inclose the Caribbean Sea? Through wliat' 
channel would a vessel pass from the Gulf to tbe 
Caribbean Sea? 

What three arms of 
the Pacific Ocean indent 
the western coast? 
Through what strait 
would a vessel sail from 
the Pacific Ocean to 
Puget Sound) By what 
group of islands is Ber- 
ing Sea nearly inclosed 
on the south? What 
land nearly incloses it 
on the north? Through 
what strait would a ves- 
sel pass from Bering 
Sea to tbe Arctic Ocean? 
During the long winter this sea and strait are 
frozenoTer,andnovesselBcanpBssthrough. Take 
an imaginary cruise around North America, and 
tell what bodies of 
water you would 
visit. What pro- 
jections of land— 
peninsulas or 
capes— would you 
have to avoid! 
What are some of 
the different viaya 
by which you 
would be warned 
of these points? 
(Page 97.) 

Describe each of 
thefollowingpen- 
insulas by telling 
froienawamp»cai]ed(Hnt(ra<. Notreet , , . . , 

tor the building, wa. bronght here bj f™" what part of 

iB region. North America it 

projects and what 
waters nearly surround it: Labrador, Nova Sootia, 
Florida, Yucatan, California, Alaska. Which 
of these peninsulas do you think the most impor- 
tant to mankind ! Why I 
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Describe the following capes by telling where 
each is sltuuted and into what body of water it 
projects: Prince of Wales, Point Barrow, Race, 
Sable (N.), Halteras, Sable (S.), San Lucas, Men- 
docino, Flattery. 

Locate and (Icsci-IIn: the followiiig islands and 
island gi-oups, 
bytellingnetir 
which coast of 
North Amer- 
ica they lie 
anil what \\a- 
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drained by this river? Draw this river by tracing 
through tissue paper; iudicate the water- partings. 
What river cuts its way to the Pacific through 
the western highland? What one cuts ha way to 
the Guir of California? What large river lluwsinto 
Bering Pea! Of all the rivers of Nortli America, 
,..1.:„1. ,1., ,.„.. .i.;^1j iu^ iiie j^^^ 

imerce! Whv f 



,kesa 



ained 



Iheni: New- 
foundland. 
Long, Baha- 
nias, West In- 

ver, Queen 
Charlotte, 
Ka d i a k. 
Name four is- 
lands of the We: 
large island beli 
mark lies iiort 
America? Whi 
Greenland, als< 
Deiitnaric! 
Which coast < 

alTording the 
Which part o 
coast is most ir 

Trace the Prii 
of North Anierii 

tell in what direction they ex- Thwe »« typical Ken 
tend. Trace the principal rivers 
totliesea. Towards which ocean does the long slope 
of tliecotitineutextend? Towards which thesliort 
slope? What effect have the slopes upon the leugth 
and si>eed of the rivers? Trace the highlands in 
the eastern part; tell the direction in which they 
extend. Trace the streams cai-efully on the inner 
slojte of both highlands. In the channel of what 
river do the inner slopes of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic highlands meet? Trace one eastern and 
three western tributaries of this river. Which 
is the largest! Place tissue paper over Iho 
Mississippi Eiver system and trace it; indicate tiio 
water-partings. (Page SI.) What large river hiis 
a northerly coursef It is of little importance lo 
mankind. Can you tell why? 

What large river cuU the Atlantic Highlands; 
What five lakes belong to this river bii.sin and are 



y through the 
race the waler- 
le Hudson Bay 
>asvreiice Basin; 
ilson Bay and 



betw. 



the 



in tliB Wtn Indll !■ 



ikoH basins. 

T h e 
Pritiiary, 
or Pacific 
Highlaiuis 
of Norlh 
A inerica 
e X t e 11 (1 
from Ber- 
ing Strait 
and the 
Arctic 
Ocean on 

cribe them. .■ ,, 

the north- 
west, along the western coast to tlic 
Isthmus of Pitnnma on tlie sontheast. 
They are Iiigliest in tlie Mexican Pla- 
teau, which is nearly 8000 feet above 
sea-level. From this plateau the high- 
lands gradually descend northwaiti u> 
the Arctic Ocean and southwanl to the 
Isthmus. The highlands are widest 
in the United States, narrowing as 
tliey extend ntirthwaixl and southwaiTl. 
These highlands consist of two nunintain 
systems — the Rocky Mountain System 
and the Sieira Nevada System. The 
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Rocky Mountain System occupies the 
eastern and greater part of the highland 
region. It is made up of many irregular 
ranges and peaks. The most important 
is the Rocky Mountain Rang:e, which 
continues throng 
and the Isthmus 
in South Ameri 
from the Rock; 
ward, forming ( 
other points on 
These mountain 
Aleutian Is- 
lands and the 
□aountains of 
Asia. (Pages 
7,9.) 

The Sierra 
Nevada Sys- 
tem lies near 
the coast and 
consists of 
the Cascade 
Range, the 
Coast Range, 
and the Si- 
erra Nevada 
Range, from 
which the 
system is named. 



Irrigation is the process of storing' the rain 
which fulls, or'of turniug the water of a river into 
great reservoirs, either to be pumped out on the land 
or let into ditches, as needed for watering the land. 

The Sierra Nevada Range extends along 
the western 
border of the 
plateau re- 
gion into 
Mexico, 
where it takes 
the name of 
Sierra Madre. 
It unites with 
the Rocky 
Mou Q tain 
Range at the 
volcano Popo- 
catepetl, in 
the south- 
centi-al part 
of Mexico. 

The Prima, 
ly or Pacific 
Highlands 
are compara- 
tively young 
in the moun- 
There ua mu>j (ain history 
of the earth. 
Trace each. They were thrown up into folds more 

The Cascade and the Sierra Nevada recently than many other moiintains of 
ranges have many peaks of great height, the world. We know this because of 
Many of them were once volcanoes. The theirgreat height and bare, jagged peaks. 
Coast Range consists of low foothills They were once much higher than at 
bordering the coast. the present time ; but the streams and 

Between the ranges of the Rocky and the weather have been reducing them to 
the Sierra Nevada systems is a vast pla- a lower level. They have rich mineral de- 
teau region. This region is so dry that posits which have develojwd many mining 
the people are obliged to irrigate the towns and cities. Upon whatotherindus- 
land for cultivation. (See next page.) tries do these towns and cities depend ? 
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The Secondary or Atlantic Highland, 
or Appalachian System, lies along the 
eastern coast, and extends from the Pen- 
insula of Labrador south westward to 
within three hundred miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico. It consists of several parallel 
ranges which are broken up in the 
northeast. 

The Appalachians are cut through, or 



era! wealth. Many manufacturing and 
mining cities and towns are located in 
this region. 

Lay tissue paper over the Appalachian Hig:h- 
lands, and trace them. Also trace tlie rivers 
which How down each slope. Indicate the water- 
partiogs. Tell the general direction of tlie rivers 
of the Atlantic slope. 

On the rivere of the Atlantic slope 

are many manufacturing cities and 

trade Rentei-s. Avhii^Ii aiij 



the highlands extend nearly to the sea- 
coast, but south of this harbor or bay the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain gradually widens, 
until it merges into the wide Gulf Plain 
of the southern coast. 

The Appalachians are much older 
than the western highlands. We know 
this because of the rounded or flattened 
tops, and because rivers have had time 
to cut deep gorges in them. In some 
places these mountains are worn nearly 
to base-level. They have rich deposits 
of coal, iron, petroleum, and other min- 



largest tributary, the Missouii, is nearly 
as lai^e as the main stream. As the 
Missouri drains snow-clad mountains, 
it carries a great amount of soil to the 
Mississippi. This soil is spread out 
over the flood-plain during flood-time. 
The Mississippi is navigable for steamer.*! 
from its mouth, for nearly its entire 
length, to the Falls of St. Anthony in 
Minnesota. Its largest tributaries are also 
navigable. The Mississippi flows through 
a rich farming district, where the grains 
of the cooler temperate sections and the 
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cotton and sugar-cane of the warm sec- 
tions, are produced in large quantities. 
The delta of this river is of great extent 
and furnishes a fine rich soil for the 
cultivation of cotton, rice, and other farm 
products. (Page 116.) Take an imagi- 
nai-y journey up or down this river; tell 
what you 
would see; 
through 
what cit- 
ies ' and 
througli. 
w' h a' t 
great 
produc- 
tion sec- 
tions you 
would 
pass. 

The St. 
Lawrence 
has a fine 
wide 
mouth, 
and is 

navigable _-_ 

to Moutreal, which is nearly a thousand 
miles from the sea. Above Montreal it 
has rapids and falls in its course ai'ound 
which canals have been made. On this 
river and through the laltes which it 
drains, a great commerce is carried 
on except during the coldest winter 
months, when these waterways ai-e 
frozen over. 

In what belts of climate does North America 
lie? In what sections are the winters longest? 
Where are the summers lon^st? What cold 
current flows along the northeastern coast? What 



warm current flowsnear the western coast? What 
one along the eastern coast? (Page 98.) 

The WINDS which hhwfrom these dif- 
ferent ocean currents warm or cool the 
sliores on which they blow. The warm 
winds usually carry moisture. 
Tell the effect of the winds on the northeastern 
part of North 
imerica; on 
the south- 
eastern shore; 
on the west- 
em shore. 

Which 
winds must 
blow over 
Canada and 
northern 
United 
States in 
w inter! 
Which kind 
of wind 
must blow 
from the 
Gulf of 
Mexico? 

In sum- 
mer all 
places 
near the 
seashore 
are cooler 
than places which lie irUand. Places upon 
the shores of the great lakes are also 
cooler in summer. In winter, places 
upon the sea- or lake-shore are wanner 
than those which lie some distance 
inland. Inland snowstorms often be- 
come rainstorms as they approach the 
sea. Which is cooler in summer, Boston 
or Indianapolis? Boston or Chicago? 

It is cooler m the mountattums districts 
than in the lowlands. Snow remains on 
the summits of some of the western 
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mountaioB for the entire year. Glaciers sea. Large pieces of ice break off as 
descend from many of these mountain they reach the sea and float away as tee- 



Wai <iiei lauu. wiociei^ P^,„ the map on page 118 tell 

increase in number and size northward in which section of North America only grase and 

from the United States. In southeastern "OSS grow. Where are the great foreataf What 

. , , ,, . • • trees are in the forest section? What industnes 

Alaska there are many great ice-nvere ^^ carried on in a forest region! TeU the dif- 

and ice-sheets which slowly move to the ferent uses of lumber. 
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Trace the great graiD sections. Tell what grains raised? Hemp? In whatregioniamahoganya val- 
are raised. Locate each as far as possible. What 
milling industries are an outgrowth of these grain 
producU? (Pages 88, 116.) 

Sections of the Great Central Plain 
of North America are Bubject to droutb, 
and cannot be depended upon for the 



uable forest product? What plant products do you 
find in the West Indies? Locate the great mining 
regions and tell what minerals are found in them. 
Review pages 37 to 43, iucluuve. Wtiai auiuiala 
belong especially to Noi'lh America? In what 
section are the fur-bearing animals? Name these 
animals, and tell to what family group they 



ik^' — - 



successful raising of agiieultnral prod- 
ucts. Grass grows abundantly, however, 
and grazing is the most impoi'tant occu- 
pation of this great agiieultnral section. 

What is done with the great herds of cattle 
and swina which feed on the plains? (Page 52.) 

Locate the tropical fruit sections. Tell what 
fruits are raised. Uore fruits are grown than can 
be used in the regions where they are nused. Tliey 
are shipped away to supply the Northern markets. 
Wbatother important products do you find in the 
Eastern fruit r^on? What can you tell us of 
cotton! (See page 26.) What can you tell of the 
production of sugar from sugar-cane? (Page 148.) 

In which part of North America is tobacco 



IN THE ICt-PftCK. 

belong? What animals are used as beasts of 
burden and for work in the northern part 
of Nortti America? What in the mountainous 
regions? What in tlie southern sections? What 
fish or sea animals are mentioned in the map? 

Review pages 44 to 49, inclusive. What people 
live in North America? To what races do they 
belong? Describe the homes of the White people; 
of the Eskimos; of the Indians. Tell what you 
can of the Negroes in North America. (Page 57.) 
From the map on this page tell in what occupations 
the people are engaged in the different sections. 
Tell wliat you can about each of these occupations. 
In what ways is the manufacturer dependent upon 
what the farmer raises? In what ways is the 
farmer dependent upon the miner and the manif 
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facturer! Think of other occupations, and tell 
bow each depends upon or contributes to one or 
more other occupatioos. 

The cities aud towns are outgrowths of 
the great productiou sections. The largest 
trade-centei-s of North America are on 
the rivere, the lakes, and the sea-coast. 

Locate New York, 
the largest city ; 
Chicago, the second 
largest city ; and 
Philadelphia, the 
third largest city of 
North America. 
Also locate St. 
Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans. 
Sitka, Montreal. 
Havana, VeraCruz, 
Uexico. 

New York is 
the second 
largest com- 
mercial center 
in the world, 
and has one of 
the finest hai'- 
bors. It is the 
largest manu- 
facturing and 
the largest 
book-printing 
city in North America. 

Chicago is the sixth largest city in the 
■world. It is located at the head of Lake 
Michigan, in the heart of the great 
northern agricultural section. It can be 
easily reached from both the lumber 
and grazing sections. Hence it is the 
greatest grain and meat market in the 
world, and one of the leading lumber 
markets in North America. It is con- 



nected by water with the Atlantic. 
Trace the route. It is connected by rail- 
road with all other cities of North 
America, and is the greatest railroad 
center in the world, 

San M'ancisco, from its position, is 
now one of the most important seapoils 
of North Amer- 
ica. Most of the 
merchandise 
and people pass 
tlirough this 
port in going to 
or coming from 
our Pacific is- 
lands. This 
will soon cause 
San Francisco to 
i-ival in size and 
importance 
many of the sea- 
ports of the 
^vorld. 

North Amer- 
ica comprises 
the countries of 
United States 
(including Alas- 
ka), Canada, 
Mexico, and Chttral America, 

Point out each on the map and tell which part of 
North America it occupies. Tell which country is 
largest; which smallest. Tell the capital of each. 

Neither Canada, Mexico, nor Central 
America is as thickly settled as United 
States. The northern part of Canada is 
too cold, and the larger portions of Mexico 
and Central America are too warm and un- 
healthful, to admit of a large population. 



THE UNITED STATES. OUR COUNTRY. 

HoT».-In oonneoUon nith the atudy of the Uniled States islands iu the Pacific. The island of 

jon ihoold read aboDt the early colouiea ; how they gaiiied y, , , , t i. iir I ^ ' 

tteir freedom from Engliah mle; o( the thirteen onslnal Cuba, the largest 01 the West ludiefl, 18 

fiUte., of the growth iu8Ute.a,«i territory .o tie present qqW E protectorate of the United StatBS. 
Ton uionid make a puUtical, a lurfafe and climate, aud J^ 

« prodaat map. Take your political map of North America and 

Bring in pktnrea of moDnUin, rlTor, lake, and coaat cut Caoada from the northern boundary and 

■cenery) alw of different indastriea. and of the bnildinKi Mesico from the south- em bound- 



der one government, the seat of which 
is at Washington. 

The country of the United States com- 
piises forty-five States ; five TeiTito- 
ries, including Alaska ; the District of 
Columbia, in which Washington, the 
capita), is located ; Porto Rico, one of the 
West Indies; the Hawaiian Islands; the 
Philippine Islands, and several smaller 



From the Allanlic Ocean? From the Pacific? 
From the Oulf of Mexico? Trace the coastline. 
Name and locate the peninsulas and capes on the 
eastern coast; on the southeastern coast; on the 
western coast. Name and locate the indentations in 
each coast; also the islands which lie near the coast. 
What part of the Pacific or Primary Higlilaiid 
of North America is In the United States? 
What great plain? What coastal plains? What 
targe river basin lies wholly in the United Stales? 
What river basins lie partially in the United States? 
On the physical map trace the Rocky Mountain 



CTIONS. V 
States. 
iTic States. 
(AlStates. 
fates. 
ACinc SlATtS. 
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Range; the WahsatchRange;theCflscadeRange; salt and alkali fields crossed by many 
the Sierra Nevada Range; the Ckwsl Range. To niOUUtaia ranges, which vary in height, 
which o( the great mountain svatema of North rni .■ ■ i i;**l« .^^:^t.„,r. 

America doeaefTbelong) (Pa^ 113.) The eutiie legioD has 80 little moistui-e 

Locate Ihe Columbia Plateau. What river that tlie Streams dry up and disappear, 

cuts it and drains it to the sea? What Trees gixiw CD SOnie of the 

targs inbotory hu Ibis river I mOUntaillB.but 

Trace the rtver : 

and the tribu- many of them 

tary, describing ai^e bare to 

their courses as ^i. ■ -i. 

their summits. 
Sagebrush 
grows every- 
where. In the 
wann south- 
ern parts of 



you trace. 

The Colum- 
bia Plateau 
was built up 
of vast lava 
floods from the 

overflow of the basin the 

volcanoes, which buried mountainsalmost thomy cactus and spiny yucca grow, 
to their summits a long, long time ago. It ju ii,e Great Basin are two great depressions- 
consists for the most pai't of plains cov- 
ei-ed with sage 
brush and 
grass, and 
adapted to 
grazing. Many 
sections, espe- 
cially in the 
river valleys, 
are adapted to 
wheat- raising. 
The plateau is 
deeply cut by 
the Columbia 
River and its 
tributaries. 

Trace the low water-parting < 
the Columbia and Snake River I 

Basin Region. Trace the Basin Region. Locate ,. i, ii. j j 

the Greaf Basin iu it. Locate Gr^t Salt I^ke. gO^«8 ^r cauyons through the red sand- 
Trace the Humboldt River; the Sevior River, stone plateau to the depth of more than 

Locate the Gila River Basin. a mile. The climate is always 80 dry 

The Basin Region consists of vast that the wearing and weathering of the 



Death Valley and Mojave Desert— which lie sev- 
eral hundred feet 
below sea-level. 
Find them. 

Locate the Col- 
orado Plateau. 
What two rivers 
unit« to form the 
Colorado River) 
Trace the basin of 
the Colorado. 
Ti-ace the river 
and its tributa- 
ries, describing 
each. 

The Colora- 
do plateau is 
cut up — dis- 
sected — by 
the wearing 
hich separates action of the Colorado River and its 
from tiie few tributariea The river has cut deep 



Tbeie pluiti ire pecnliaTlf adipled 



a dry cllmUe. They h«Te ihlck letTM 
I ire very Jalcy. Tlie Juke i« kept from dijiDg ODt by the thick 
ig of the entire plant. 
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narrow valley sides are very slow ; Leuce 
the walls of the canyon are almost perpen- 
diculai'. (Page 83.) The highest parts 
of the plateau are covered with foi-eets. 
There are many mesas, or remnants of 
what must once have been a much 
higher rock plateau. (Page 71.) 

You see that *^" 
great Western 
Primary Highla 
about which 
studied on p. 
112, descends 
the Basin Reg 
as it extends 
n o r t h w a !■ d 
from the Mex- 
ican Plateau. 
From this ba- 
sin it rises 
again in the 
Columbia and 
Colorado Pla- 
teaus. The 
Rocky Moun- 
tains mark the 
eastern, and 
the Siei-ra Ne- 
vada and Cas- ' 
cade Mountains the western, boundary 
of this vast region. The entire i-egion 
is dry, but many sections yield abund- 
antly under iiTigation. (Page 114.) 

Many ranches and mining towns are 
scattered thi-oughout the greater part 
of this region. Everywhere there is 
evidence of former volcanic action. Most 
of the mountain peaks wei'e once volcan- 
oes. Find and name some of these peaks. 



Between the higli Sierras and the 
low Coast ranges is the valley of Cali- 
fornia. It is diained to the sea by two 
rival's. Trace them. This is a nch 
and fertile valley, although umch of 
it is made so only through irrigation. 
Great vineyards are cultivated for the 
"■•"duction of wine 
raisins. (See pic- 
3 on next page.) 
The Great Plains 
end eastward 
11 the Rockies, 
■ging into the 
Valley of the 
Mississippi. 
The plains are 
broken by the 
Black Hills, 
the Missouri 
Heights, the 
Ozark High- 
land, and the 
dry Texan 
Plateau. Find 
each. 

The amount 
of rainfall on 

is so uncertain from year to year that 
grazing has been found to yield a 
better and surer return in money than 
other farm occupations. The Black 
Hills are forest-clad, and rick in min- 
eral deposits. The Ozark Mountains 
are noted for their lead ore. 

Forests grow on the river banks and 
on the higher parts of these plains. 
Trace the many streams which flow across 
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the plains, Mo3t of tliem have their 
aouices atuong the suow-eovered jieaks 
of the Rockies. Winch oues seem to 
break thiough the mouutaiiis? 

Trace Hie Appalocliian System. By wliat name 
is it known in New England? In New York! 
Trace the Atlantic and the Gulf Coastal Plains. 
In what direction does the land slope? How do 
you know this! Find and trace the Peneplain 
and Piedmont Section ; the Blue Ridge, the Oi-eat 
Valley, tlie Alleghany Ridge _-— ^- -^ 

and Plateau; '^ 

the Climber- 
land Pla- 
teau. 

We have 
already 
learned 
that motiu- 
taiiis are 
great folds 
or blocks 
\v b i c li 
have been 
thrown or 
pressed 
up by 
some foi-ce 

below the earth's crust; that they are 
always being i-educed by the action of 
water and weatlier; that the streams are 
carrying the soil thus fomied to low laud 
and to the sea. We have also learned 
that the Appalaclnaus are very, very 
old, and have been greatly worn down 
through long-continued weathering. 

The Piedmont (meaning " foot of moun- 
tain") is an upland plaiu, or plateau, lying 
between the Appalachians and the low- 
lying Coastal Plain. It Is the remains of 
old mountain folds which have been worn 



nearly to level land. Sucli worn-down 
mountain masses are sometimes called 
paneplaitiH (meaning "almost a plain "). 
The Piedmont is a farming district 

The decay of the old mountain ridges, 
together with the waste from the 
present Appalachians, has caused, and 
is still causing, great quantities of 
material to be carried to the sea. After 
——~-~~.^_^ niany, many years the 
Coastal 
Plain, 
which in- 
cludes the 
peninsula 
of Florida, 
has been 
built 
above the 
level of 
the sea 
by this 
mountain 
waste. 
Skirting 
the coast is 
a strip of swamp which has not yet been 
made into solid land. Most of the 
Coastal Plain consists of the " pine bar- 
rens" from which the "naval stoi-es" are 
procured. (Page 33.) In the upland 
or Piedmont Section great quantities 
of cotton are raised. Market-gardening 
for the production of fruits and vege- 
table's for the Northern markets is a 
rapidly growing occupation. In the 
swampy lowlands rice is quite exten- 
sively raised. (Page 116.) 

Along the line where the Peneplain 
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drops to the Coastal Plain tliece are many era mineral sections have been but little 

factories. What do you think about the worked, but iu the middle sections, espe- 

9peed of the rivers on this line? cially in Pennsylvania, there are many 

The Great Valley can be traced the great mining and manufacturing towns 



washed from the mountains. The Alle- 
gheny Plateau extends along the western 
border from the Cumberland Mountains 
to the Catskills. It generally decreases in 
height to the Ohio Basin and the Prairies. 
This plateau, as well as most of the 
Appalachian Highland, is forest-covered. 
The entire highland south of the Cats- 
kills is extremely rich in coal, iron, 
petroleum, and natural gas. The south- 



of Pittsburg and A llegheny. They are on 
opposite banks of the Allegheny River, 
where it unites with the Monongahela 
to form the Ohio. (See next page.) 
Pittsburg is one of the lai'gest manu- 
facturing cities in the United States, Its 
iron works are the admiration of the 
manufacturing world. Locate this city. 
The Appalachian mountain regions 
are thinly settled — the people living in 
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the simplest way ou small farms. There 
ai*e few opportuDities for education, as 



by the cold east winds which blow 
fi-om the North Atlantic across the Arc- 
tic ciiri-ent. South of Loog 
Inland Sound the winds which 
blow across the Gidf Stream 
warm and moisten the Coastal 
Plain. AVarm south winds 
blow from the Gulf up through 
the Mississippi Valley, and 
give the necessary moisture for 
vegetation. Cold north winds 
sweep the Gi-eat Plains in 
winter, making extremely cold 
weather. In the i-egion of the 
Great I<akes the weather is 
more uniformly equal in tem- 
LLMBKK perature than in i-egions remote 
from great bodies of water. The 



the people are s«) scat- 
tered that only ele- 
mentar}' schools can be 
supixjrted. 

In what beltof climate does 
the Uaited Slates liel Com- 
pare tlieclimateof the north- 
ern pnrt with tliat of the 
soutliern part in all tlie ways 
you can. 

The entire western 
coast of the United 
States is wanner than 
the greater part of the 
eastern coast. This is 
because the warm ocean 
current flows near this ' 
coast and ^varm winds 
from the southwest prevail, and also 
because the high mountain wall shuts 
off the cold north winds. 

The northeastern coast is made colder 



air is cool, dry, and bracing everj-where 
among the mountains. No part of the 
Appalachian Highland is as dry as the 
plateau section of the Western Highland 
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MintTig and Grazing 
Locate each group. Trace and tell the bound- 



The entire noi-thern part of the HigMand and Padfit 
United States has long, cold wiutei-s 'Sec'"*"- 



and iujui'e the fruita 

Because of the great differeDce of cli- 
mate and soil in United States, there are 
different production sections. 

For convenience we have divided the States and 
Territories into five aectiona, according lo their 
products or industries. They are the Neiv Eng- 
land or Manufacturing Section ; the Middle At- 
lantic or Coal and Iron Section; the North 
Central or Northern Agricultural Section; the 
Southern or Southern Agricultural Section; the 



border the Qreat Lakes; which horder Canada; 
whicli lies ou the Pacific coast; which lie in the 
UisBlssippi Valley! 

Which groups are most mountainous? Which 
is in the Western Highland? Which lie al- 
most wholly in the Great Plains and Coastal 
Plains? 

From the first map on the next page tell which 
section raises nearly all of the cotton in the United 
States. Which section is especially noted for it> 
cotton manufactures. Tell what you can about 
cotton. Find out what you can about the cotton 
gin. 
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cotton mills. The peo- 
ple of this section can 
manufacture cotton 
goods at a less expense 
than the New England 
section. Can you think 
of any reason for this? 
New Orleans is the 
chief cotton market in 
the world, and is the 
outlet for the prod- 
ucts of the southern 
part of the 
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tion make this a profitable 
industry I Trace the dairy 
belt. Why is this a profit- 
able industry; What can 
you tell about Chicago f 
(Page 118.) To what does it 
owe its very rapid growth? 

Chicago has large 
maoufacturing indus- 
ti-ies of iron and steel. 
It is, next to New 
York, the greatest print- 
iDg, book-making, and 
news-center in the 





Locate the aheep-rais- 
ingsections; the woolen- 
manufacturing section, 
Boston is the great wool- 
market of the United 
States. PJiUadelpMa is 
especially noted for its 
woolen manufactures. 
There are many other 
smaller woolen-manu- 
facturing centers. 

Locate the i-egions 



United States. The 
Chicago University is 
located here. Not only 
is Chicago a great trade 
center, but it is a lit- 
erary and art center as 
well. 

Omaha and Kansm 
City ai-e largely en- 
gaged in meat-paclfing, 
as are several other 
smaller Western cities. 
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where iron ore is obtained, also the regions 
especially noted for iron manufacturing. 
Pittsburg, OhicagOy Clevelmid, Buffalo, 



' and Detroit, as well as some smaller cities, 
are lai^ely engaged in this manufacture. 

Locate the coal, the 
petroleum re^ons. As 
you see, coal is found 
in many localities of 
the United States. The 
soft-coal fields are wide- 
ly scattered; the hard 
coal being found only 
in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. Many of the cities 
mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages on the 
United States are coal 
sliipping ports. 

Petroleum is pumped into great tanks ftvm 
wetia bored in the earth. The tanks are <»)Dnected 
by pipe lines with refineries in different cities. 
The principal refineries are in Whiting, Ind., 
near Chicago ; Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land. Here the crude oil is refined and the various 
products of petroleum are secured. Kerosene, 
lubricating oils, gasoline, benzine, vaseline, and 
naphtha are some of the pi-oducts of petroleum. 



Locate the gold, silver, and copper re- 
gions. Copper is largely used in conducting 
electricity, and is of great and increasing 
value. The purest cop- 
per is found near Lake 
Superior. It is exported 
from the United States. 
In all these great prod- 
uct sections people have 
congregated to engage 
in the various occupa- 
tions which the physi- 
cal conditions promote. 
Lai^e industrial and 
trade centers have been 
built up which are con- 
nected with sea- and 
lake-ports and all other imporiant cen- 
ters by railroad or steamship lines. 



From the map tell which sections are most 
thickly peopled; which are most thinly peopledf 
Can you give any reason for the difference? Trace 
some of the railroads in the map. Name four 
which cross the country from east to west. Tell 
some of the large cities which they connect. 

Nev) Yo7-h is the lai^st commer- 
cial city in the Western Hemisphere. 
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What more cau you tell of this city? 
(Page 118.) Other important Eastern 
seapoi-ta are Boston and Philadelphia. 
Sail Francisco is an important commer- 
cial port. Why? (Page 118.) Tacoma 
and SmiUe are also important Western 
ports. Trace their connection and that 



WasMngUm is a beautiful city, having 
wide streets and fine parks and containing 
many imposing and beautiful goverament 
buildings and many fine residences. The 
Capitol, where all the laws are made, and 
the Con-^--::::^^^^^^ ^^^^^:::>^ _ ffres- 



larger and more important cities. Name ^rc on the 
Mississippi. Thejarethetradeceuteraof theagricul- 
tural sectioDB. Name^/feen cities belonging to the 
United States; tell in what section each is located, 
and tell something you have learned about each. 

Indian Territory, OMdkoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico are Territories lying 
within the United States. In what sec- 
tion are they located ? They have not yet 
a sufficient number of people to become 
States. 7%e District of Columbia con- 
sists of a tract of land set apart to cod> 
tain the seat of government, Wash- 
ington. 



sional Library, are the finest buildings in 
the United States, and among the finest 
in the world. Dming his term of office 
each President lives in the White Hous& 
Who is living there at the present time ? 

Name the different sections of the United States. 
Which section has the largest number of divisions ; j 
which the smallest numberl How many States) 
are there in each section ! In which section do you 
live I What is the government of the United 
States ? (Page 66.) What can you tell about it ! 

tlon. — Ask jonr tekoher for a guns in irb<ch differeat 
pDpUi wk the olau qnestloDS in regard lo Blal« and citiei 
in the different lectiani. JUiuIraKan .■ In which Bection Is 
the Stale ol lown? California? etc. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The Manutacturins Section. 



Locate this sectiou. Trace its bouudaries. Tell 
what country, what ^roup of States, and what 
waters bouud it. What lake is on the western 
boundary? What two rivers and what lakes are 
on the eastern boundary? Trace the shape of this 
section in the air. Sketeh it on the blackboard. 
Sketeh its outliue into the map of United States. 
Name the Stetes which comprise it. Wliich State 
isthe largest? Which the small- 



tlie rivers which flow down the northern slope. 
To what great river basin do these northern 
rivers and Lake Champlain belong? Trace the 
water-parting between the northern and the soutli- 
ern rivers. Between what mountain ranges does 
tiie Connecticut flow? What boundary does it 
form? Which State has the greatest number of 
lakes? Tell in which State and to what river 
bHsin each of the following lakes belong— 



derunthesea? Which has very littlesea-coast? Find 
out when this section was settled and somethingof 
the hardships of the early settlers. Try to imagine 
the appearance of the entire section at that time, 
and compare it with its present appearance. 

From the relief map of the United Stetes, pages 
120 and 121, tell what highland lies in New Eng- 
land. What name is given the part in New Hamp- 
shire? Whatin Vermont! What in western Mas- 
sachusetts? Find two peaks in Maine ; two in New 
Hampshire; two in Massachusetts. Name and 
trace the rivers which flow down the southern 
slope. Where do many of them rise? Into what 
do they flowf Name the four largest! Three 
of these are in which State? Name and trace 



iiTtrguiuniy oi cuusl, muuxi ui it, innu 

BoBton nortbeaatward, being high and 
rocky, while Cape Cod Peninsula aud 
most of the southern coast is low and 
sandy. The rivei-s ha\-e wide, deep 
mouths, and there are many deep inlets ; 
hence there are a great number of good 
harbors. The islands and coast are iiiiioh 
visited as summer resorts. 

The sui-face of the entire section is 
much broken. There are many sand- | 
hills and bowlders, which were left by | 
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the ice-sheet that once covered this en- 
tire section. Most of the surface is too 
rocky foi- profitable farming. The soil is 
not generally fertile, thongh the valleys 
of Lake Ohamplaiii ixnd many of the riv- 
era contain 
fanning land 
tire nortiieas 
has rich soil 
for raising n 
ferent farm | 
Quantities 
of potatoes 
are pro- 
duced here, 
which Buj>- 
ply many 
oftbelargi.' 
cities of tlio 
U n i te<l 
States. 
Tobacco is 
quite ex- 
tensively 
cultivated 
in the Con- 
necticut Vail 
mont is notec 
dairy produ' 
maple sugar. 
In sec tic 
Maine, New 
sliire, and \ 

lumbering is an important industry. 
Bangor is the center of the lumber trade 
iu Maine, and has steamer communication 
with Boston and other coast cities. Bur- 
lington, the largest city in Vermont, has 
an important lumber trade. There are 
pidp mills in different localities for mak- 



ing wood-pulp tor paper. Ship-buildiug 

largely engages the people on the Maine 

coast. Bath is especially uoted for this 

industry. 

The marble quari-ies of Rutland, Vt., 

e the finest 

ti"ld, and the 

id sandstoiie 

of the other 

are exten- 

orked. 

Many of 
the people, 
especially 
on the 
northeast- 
ern and 
sontheast- 
ei-n coasts 
of Massa- 
chusetts, 
are en- 
gaged iu 
fishing. 
Boston is 
the leading 
iv the Nev^ 

fisheiies. 
\l all the cit- 
villages of 
^land are en- 
some kind 
jfacturing. 
The riveis f uinisli abundant water-power. 
Coal and iron are bronght to these cities 
by boats and also by railroads from the 
great mining section of the Middle At- 
lantic States. For what purpose ? (Pnge 
r>6). Raw cotton is shipped to this sec- 
tion from the Southern States. Fall River 
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leads rU other cities in North America in Araencatothesecitiestobemadeintoall 
the manufacture of cotton goods. Lowell, kinds of rubber goods. Locate Pawtack- 
iVew Bedford, and Mancheatei' ai-e also et. New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury. 
centers for the weaving of cotton goods. Boston and Portland possess the t^vo 
Holyoke is the leading paper-making city lai^est of the many fine harbors of New 
in the world. I/yim and Haverhill ai-e England. Boston is the largest city in 
the leading boot- and shoe-manufacturing New England, and the fifth in size in 
centers in the Union. Raw wool is pro- the United States. It is a laige center 
duced in of trade, 
this sec- being con- 
tion to a connected 
consider- by rail- 
able ex- roads with 
tent, and all the im- 
it is also p o r t a n t 
largelyim- iudusti-ial 
ported centers of 
fiwm Aas- the Union, 
tralia, to and hav- 
be made ing steam- 
into all er coniiiiu- 
kinds of nication 
woolen with the 
goods. commer- 
Lawrence cial cen- 

THB LATtGEBT RAILWAY STATION IN TIIK UNITED STATES. 

tdence are world. It 

the leading centers for this industry, is alsoanimportantliteraiyand art center. 

-Boston is the leading wool market of Portland is the largest city in Maine, 

the United States. New England was settled by the Puritans from 

Worcester is a lai"ge manufacturing England; but the factory townsandcitiesarenow 

city. ^„-^^H is an important trade 'Z^" ^^IS'L'TtT^T^XZ 

center, and has many small manufactories. Uiere are many higher institutions of learning— 

The cities of Connecticut and Rhode BarvardUniveraity'mC&Tobndge, and Yale Uni- 



Island are noted for the number and 
great variety of their manufactures of 
iron and brass. Firearms, bicycles, sew- 
ing-machines, clocks, watches, jewelry, 
and small wares — pins, needles, buttons, 
etc. — are among the important industries. 



Raw India rubber is sent from South of the different cities. 



veraity in New Haven, being the laif:estand most 
importauL 

Sevei'al steamer lines connect the river 
ports and seaports of New England with 
NewYork and other seaports of the Union. 

Name and locate the capital and the largest city 
of each State. Tell anything you can remembw 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

The Coal and Iron Section. 



Trace the bouadaries of this section. How many 
States comprise it? Which is the largest State? 
Which tlie smallest) Whicli States have no sea- 
coastf Which have verylittlesea-coast? Tell what 
country, nhat State groups, and what watera bound 
the section. What two lakes and two rivers are on 
on the Canadian boundary? Wliat large river on 
the western boundary? What lake on tlie eastern 
boundary? Trace thecoast line. Name, trace, and 
locate the projections and indentations on the 
coast; also the islands whicii lie near the coast. 
Which indeutationa or projections do you think 
most important ? Why t Trace the shape 
of this section i 
Sketch it into th 
Trace and name 
down the south' 
slopes. Into w 
Which rivers ga 
the four largest 
Trace the rivers 
northern or not 
what two 
great river 
systems do 
they belong t 
Which is the 
largest river? 
Which State 
has a large 
number of 
lakes? To 
which r i ve r 
system do 
most of them 

belong? Trace carefully the great water-parting 
of this section. Of what great highland does it 
consist? From the relief map of the United States, 
tell what names are given to the mountains of this 
highland. What names are given to the parts of 
the highland in New York? What States lie 
almost wholly in the mountainous parts? What 
in the coastal plains? What parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania are comparatively level? 

The mountainoiia districta are very 
rough and rocky, with grand and beau- 
tiful scenery. There is a great variety 
of climate in this section, the southern 
part being much warmer than the north- 



em part. The Qorthern part and the 
mountains have long cold wintei-e, and 
delightfully cool summei-s. The coast 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Both the mountains and the sea-coast 
abound in summer resorts. From the 
map, page 132, you see that forests are 
scattered over this eutire region. It is 
heavily wooded, however, only in the 

- northern 

and moun- 
tainous sec- 
tions. Tell 
in what 
parts lum- 
bering is 
an especial 
industry. 
Ship-build- 
ing lai^ly 
engages 
af the coast 
ing the lead- 
itry in the 
I study the 
to 132, you 
find that this section is largely en- 
gaged in farming. 

Tell which of these States produce the leading 
food grains,' Which States are engaged in dairy- 
ing) Which in sheep-raising or woolen manu- 
facturing? 

New York State is especially noted 
for its dairy products and its production 
of hay and oats. Hocheater is noted for 
its flour-mills and other manufactures. 
It is not far from Buffalo, a city which 
from its location commands much of the 
trade between the West and the Eaat 
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Fruita of the temperate region are 
everywhere in abundance — the Coastal 
Plain furnishing a gi-eat many peaches, 
lianies, ami melons for the markets of 



Philadelphia and New York. Which 
States are engaged in tobacco-raising 'i 
What can you tell of tobacco ? (Pages 
127 and 131.) ^icAmoH// is the tobacoo 
market for this section, although tobacco 
is shipped from several of the seaports. 

Fishing is an important industry. 
The dredging and toogiug of oysters is 
au enormous industry and engtiges a 
gieat number of men. (Page 61.) 

Twelve thousand boats are annually licensed by 
the State of Maryland to engage in this industry 
in llie Chesapeake Bay and its trihutaries. The 
season lasts fi-orn September to April; during tbis 
lime from 12,000.000 to 15,000.000 bushels are 
brought to market, "shucked," and shipped to 
every city and town in the United Slates and 
Canada. Wliat can you tell us of Baltimoref 
(Page 131.) 

The Middle Atlantic States are espe- 
cially eugaged in mining, manufacturing, 
and commerce. 

Note. — The mnpii, page 133, tell yon jnal nliat States and 
locali Ilea ore cnpccinlly ciiKaffeil in niiriitiK niul tlie niBiiii- 
fucliireB whitliKTowontnr llieminiMK priHinctB. For ullier 
pichireeur tlilBacetioii seu pBg,:K 55, 63, M, B5, 6G, G7. 81, 86, De.- 



Locate the coal, petroleum, and iron regions. 
The great peti-oleum region of America lies in this 
section. What are the products of petroleum? 
Where aie the refineries? (Page 134.) Tell some 
of the cities which ai-e in the oil regions. Name 
some in the western or soft-cool region. Natural 
gas is found in southwestern Pennsylvania; what 
cities lie in this i-egion? 

ScranUin and Wilkes-Barre are in tlie 
heart of tlie only hard-coal region of any 
account in the world. Piitshiirg is the 
leading center for the manufacture of 
plate glass in the world. For what else 
is it noted? (Page 127.) New York a.\\A 
PhUadelphiii, the two leading cities iu 
population,arethegreatest manufacturing 
cities in the Union. They are also noted 
for their printing and book-making indus- 
tries. Railroads from the North, West, 
ami South cany all kindsof raw prodm't;i 



to New York to be made into manufac- 
tured products, which are sent back to 
the different sections as needed. New 
York has steamship connection with all 
the great trade centei-s, and an enormous 
amount of trade is carried on with all 
parts of the world. New York is an 
art and literary center, with several 
higher institutions of learning — among 
which are Cbltimbia University and 
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New York University. In addition to 
manufactures already mentioned, Pliila- 
delpLia has great iron and steel indus- 
tries and the largest carpet industries 
in the world. It is 
a seaport of impor- 
tance and has direct 
steamer communica- 
tion with manypaita 
of the world. Gov- 
ei'niuent navy yai-ds 
are located at 
BrooMyn, Norfolk, 
and Washington. 
{Page 67.) 

New York, the "Em- 
pire State," is the leading State in the Union in 
population, wealth, manufactures, and commerce. 

Name any lake porta. Trace the Erie Canal. 
Find oTit anything you can about it. Are the 



lake and canal waterways open for the entire 
year? Trace some of the railroads which con- 
nect New York City with other sections; tell 
what products would be brought to New York I 
What would be taken in exchange? What can 
you find out about Wash- i 
ington! How does this 
section compare in pop- 
ulation with the other 
sections? (Page 134.) 

Name and locate the 
capital of each State. 
From the table in theSup- 
plement find the largest 
city of each State, 

Albany is impor- 
tant because of its 
position at the head 
of navigation on the 
Hudson, and also as 
a railway center. Baltimore is the seat 
of Johns Hopkiiis University, the most 
noted Southern university. 



NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

The Northern Agricultural Section. 



Trace around this section. Tell how many and 
what States comprise it. Trace its shape in the 
air. Sketch it on the board. Sketch it into the 
map of United States. What country and three 
State-groups bound it? What lakes and what 
rivers are on the northern boundary? What 
large river on the eastern boundary? Which 
Stales border the Great Lakes? Which States 
border Canada? Which States are on the east 
bank of the Mississippi? Which on the west 
bank? From the relief map of the United States, 
tell to what two great river basins most of 
this section belongs. What two great slopes 
meet in the channel of the Mississippi BiverT 
Trace and name the three largest tributaries of 
the Mississippi from the east. Trace the rivers 
which How into the Ohio from the North. Trace 
the streams which flow into the Great Lakes. 
Trace the water-parting between the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence basins. Trace the water-part- 
ing between the Atlantic rivers and the rivere 
which feed the Ohio from the southeast. Trace 
the tributaries of the Mississippi from the West. 



The Plains are broken by what highlands* 
(Page 123.) Trace the Missouri and its three largest 
tributaries. Tell through which States and be- 
tween which States it flows. What can you tell 
of the Mississippi or of the Missouri ? (Page 114.) 
The northern parts of Minnesota and North 
Dakota belong to the Hudson Bay Basin. Trace 
and name the water-partings between tljis basin 
and the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins. 

From their position which States must have the 
colder climate? Which the warmer! How do 
the Great Lakes affect the climate of the States 
which adjoin them ? (Page 128.) 

The entire northern and central por- 
tions of this section have extremely 
cold winters and hot summere. The 
westerly winds are usually the dry 
winds. Can you tell why? 

What b the cold wind of this section? What the 
warm wind? What kind of wind blows from the 
east? What part of this section has an uncertain 
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amount of rainfall 1 (Page 123.) Because of tliis, 
ia what great industry are the people engaged! 

NoTK. — Stnd? maps, pftgee 130 to 134. inclusiTe. (Tbe im- 
portant (rede centera of each indiutrf are marked iu tbe 
map b; dots.) 

Which parls of this section are engaged in lum- 
bering? Ia which State are there few or no tr^es? 
Wliat two cities are especially engaged in manufac- 
turing furniture and in shipping lumber! (Page 
132.) Which St; ' ' 

engaged iu wh 
WhichcitieGan 

ping flour! 
Which i 1) 
shipping 
wheat? 

This is th;- 
gi'eat corn 
region of 
the United 
States, the ii 
teuse heat 
of the 
summer 
months 
causing the 
corn to grov 
and ripen raj 
ly. The pork 

industry has grown out of this prod- 
uct. How ? 

Which are the corn-growing States? Which 
part of tins section raises hltle or no corn! Name 
and locate the corn markets. In which States are 
oats raised in large quantity? 

Many farmei"s of this section are also 
engaged in raising sugar-beets for tiie 
manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Flax is being more and more culti- 
vated in this section. 

Flax is a plant with a single stem which grows 
from one t« two feet high. It yields several very 
useful products. The most important product is 
tbe fiber or inner bark of the long stem. This 



fiber is spun and woven into linen of all qualities. 
The shorter fiber, called tow, cannot be used for 
linen, so it is spun into twine and cord. The 
seed, called linseed, yields a valuable oil which is 
used in mixing paints and in making varnish. 
After the oil is squeezed out the refuse is pressed 
into calces which furnbh an excellent food for 
cattle. The seeds are ground into linseed meal, 
which is of value in medicine. 

"it abundant? In 
tobacco raised 1 
tobacco markets 
] in this section ( 
131.) Which 
i are especially 
aged in cattle- 
ling? Which in 
iryingj What 
ee cities of this 
egion have great 
K meat markets 
and packing-- 
housesf Which 
States are en- 
gaged in sheep- 
raising! As 

large wool mar- 
kets iu this sec- 
ion, what is 
1 the wool? In 
[^lities is iron 
Locate the iron 
ares of this sec- 
tion. Winch Slates mine considerable 

coal? In which part is petroleum found) In which 

part is copper mined! 

You see that the various industries 
connected with agriculture are the lend- 
ing occupations of this section. Tlie 
great milling, manufacturing, and trade 
centers have grown up as a result of 
these many and various products. The 
products are shipped to the Atlantic 
ports, to be sent to other great trade 
centers. Trace the water and land 
routes. These products are also sent to 
the Gulf. By what means ? They are 
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also seat to the Pacific ports, to be 
shipped to our Pacific possessions and 
to other parts of the Morld. 

Trace the railroad routes between different larg;e 
cities. Takeimaginaryjimr- . ncysiipllieMiss- 
issippi, the Ohio, an 
and tell what large c 
pass. Also tell ii 
particular occupatit 
would find the peo- 
engaged. Many 
nationalities are 
represented in ' 
this section, as 
well as in almost | 



all 



of o 



country. Take 
imaginai'y jour- - 
neys around, and 
through the Greai 
Lakes. In wliat va- 
rious pursuits 
wtfuld you find 
the people en- 
gaged? Name and 
locate one large i 
on Lake Superior, „..^J 
on Lake Michigan, one 
on Lake Erie. Nameo: 



1 Lake St. Clair, one 
important city on the 



Ohio in each of the following States: Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana. Name an important city on the 
Mississippi in each of the following States: Miss- 
ouri, Iowa, Minnesota. Name an important city 
on the Missouri in each of the following States: 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska. What three capital 
Name and locale the 
ection. St. Louis is the 
niou. Tell all you can 
in this section, 
sr of cities, which parts 
of this section have 
the greatest number 
of people? Which 
parts have the fewest 
people? What part 
of eacli State is most 
thickly settled! 

Neai'ly all of 
the towDS aud 
cities have gooil 
scbools, and 
there are many 
small colleges 
and higher iu- 
stitutioiis of learning. The people are 
intelligent and progi-essive iu every way. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Southern Agricultural Section, 



Trace the boundaries of this section. Trace its 
shape in the air. Sketch it on the board. Sketch 
it into the outline map of U. S. How many States 
and how many territories comprise it? Which is 
the largest State? Which the smallest? Which 
States lie east of the Mississippi! Which west of 
the Mississippi? What State groups, country, and 
waters bound this section? Which States border 
the Atlantic? Which border tlie Gulf? Which 
States have the most sea-coast? Which have very 
little sea-coastt Which have no sea-coast? There 
are no very good harbors on the Atlantic coast of 
this section, as the water is shoal, with many sand- 
bars. Name any projections or indentations on 
the Atlantic coast; on the Gulf coast. Name any 
islands which lie near Che coast. 



From the relief map of United States, tell how 
the surface of this section is divided. Ti-ace the 
rivers which belong to the Mississippi System. 
Trace those which flow down the Atlantic and 
Gulf slopes. Trace the water-parting between 
the Atlantic slope and the Mississippi Basin. 
Trace the rivers which flow into the Mississippi 
from the west. Why are they so much longer than 
the eastern tributaries? Ti-ace the rivers on the 
Texas slope. On what plateau do they rise? What 
three States of this section lie in the Mississippi 
Valley? What part of Tennessee? Of Alabama? 
By what tributary river are the Territories drained? 
To what gi-eat river basin do they belong? Describe 
the surface of the bonier Atlantic States from the 
relief map. Of the Gulf States. Of Tennessee. 
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What names are given the different Uiglilanils 
in this section? Judging from the position, wliat 
must be the prevailing weather for tlie greater 
part of the year? Judging from tlie highlands, 
wliat parts must liave cooler weather) What 
winds must blow over the eastern part) Whiit 
over the soulhern part? As they blovr from the 
sea what must they carry? 

What producU have you already learned about 
as growing in ihis sectiouf Which Stales manu- 
facture as well as raise cotton? 
Name the I e " ~ " 

keta. (Pagt 
call ties are 
engaged 
fruit-raisit 
For what 
posef Wha 
calilies rai 
tobacco? 

Tbis is 
great 
cotton- 
produc- 
ing sec- 
tion of 
the 
world. 



cane is 

another 

inipor- 

t a n t 

pi-oduct of tbis section. From it sugai' 

is procui'eJ. Nexo Orleans is tbe great 

sugar-shipping port. 

Sugar-cane is a plant belonging to the grass 
family, living From year to year and growing to 
a height of fro:n ten to fifteen feet. When 
mature the caues are cut and then crushed be- 
tween heavy rollers to get the juice out. The 
juice is boiled, a part forming into crystals, the 
rest making molasses. Bolli the sugar and the 
molasses are refined into the different grades 
which we find in the markets. 

Rice is an important food grain of tli's 



section. Rice and sugar-cane grow well 
ill the rich and very moist or swampy soil 
of tbe coastal plains. (Page 129.) Coffee 
is tbe chief import of this section. 

In which States are oats produced? lu which 
is com produced? What are the only localities 
where wheat is grown? Locate grazing in llie 
States which are engaged in it. What part of 
this section lends in this iiiduslry) What are the 

_ _, only lo- 

^ calities 
where 
wool is 
prod need t 
In which 
State and 
Territory 

no for- 
e s t s ? 



ithern forest 
What min- 
is section ? 

the great 
is section 
3ted witli 
;ommerce. 
be direct 
result of agriculture. How? Manufac- 
turing industries are on the increase. 

Hon does the number of people in this section 
compare with the number in other sections of 
United States? Which of these States are most 
thickly settled? Which part oF each of the dif- 
ferent Slates is most thinly peopled? 

Most of the Negroes of the United 
States live in tbis section. In some of 
these States there are more Negroes 
than Whites. Before the Civil War 
there were no public schools for all 
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classes in any of these States, and in con- sides cotton, Hce, and sugar-cane? ^ey 

sequence only the wealthy were educated. West is the Southern naval station for 

After the war the people were left veiy the United States. It is noted for its 

poor, and public schools have been slowly sponge fisheries, and its trade in tobacco, 

established. But they are now inci-eas- Mninle is tlie chief port on the Gulf 



ts cotton, 
val stoies. 
Birm- 
ingham 
and 
Ohatta- 
nooffaart 
noted for 
their re- 
cent de- 
V e lo p- 
iiient of 
large 
and im- 
portant 
ii"on in- 
dnstriea. 



people 
who find 
the cold 
winters of 
■ I he Dorth- 



loEiowing stACes: Tennessee. 

TJississippi, Arkansas, Texas. Find and name the 

capital of each State. 

Tliere are not as many railroads as in the otlier 
sections, but the important industrial centers are 
connected with other great commercial centersi 
Whicii State has the fewest railroads? Which 
has the greatest number? 

J^eiv Orleans is the leading commer- 
cial port in this section. As it is the 
outlet for the southern pai't of the 
Mississippi Valley, what does it ship be- 



tioLis o[ the United States 
too severe for their health, visit sections of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
during the ninter months. 

Indian Territory has been reserved by 
the United States trovernment as a home 
for several tribes of Indians. Many of 
these Indians live in villages, their 
houses being constructed of wood as oura 
are. They have schools and churches, 
and are quite advanced in civilization. 



HIGHLAND AND PACIFIC STATES. 

The MInlnic and Grazing Section. 



Trace around this section. Tell how many and 
■what Stales comprise it. Trace its shape in the 
air. Sketch it on the blackboard. Sketch it into 
your map of the United States. What two 
countries, two State groups, and waters bound itf 
Which States are on the Canadian boundary? 
What State and two Territories are on the Mexican 
border? Which Statesborderon the sea) Which 



flowing directly to the sea! Tell anything you 
can about this river. (Page 122.) In what country 
does the Columbia River rise? What boundary 
does it form in a part of its course! 

The Columbia River is navigable for 
large steamei'S to Portland. It is noted 
for its salmon iisberieB, whicb, witii 
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have no sea-coast! Trace tlie coast-line and locate 
any projections and indentations you find. Also 
name and locate tlie islands near the coast. Can 
you think of any reason why there are but few 
harbors on this coast! 

From the relief map of United States, trace and 
describe the surface of this region. Which moun- 
tain range has the greatest number of peaks! Find 
and name some of them. Trace the rivers which 
flow down the western and southwestern slopes. 
What two rivers unite to form the Colorado! 
Which mountain range prevents this river from 



those of the coast, are the fioest in 
the world. 

Trace the riven of the California Valley. What 
mountains does the Sacramento Biver gap! What 
can you find out about this valley? (Page 123.) 
In which States are the rivers that have no 
outlets. Trace the rivers which flow down the 
eastern and southeastero slopes. To what great 
river system do most of them belong) What is 
the largest tributary of the Missouri in this sec- 
tion) What is the largest tributary of the Colo- 
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rado? Wliat is the largest lake in this section! 
In what State is it located) Which States have 
the greatest number of lakes? Most of the lakes 
in the Basin region are salt. Why? (Page 122.) 
Which States lie wholly in the mountainous 
regioDsl What part of 
other States ai-e mo 
oua? Which States 
ritories are wholly oi 
in the Basin region 
Judging from the 
tion, which States 
have the coldest w 
Which the warmest 
er? Judging fiwn 
height,which States 
have very cold win 
and cool summei-s? 
Judging from the 
ueamess of some 
portions to the sea, 
which States must 
have a generally 

climate? Judging 
from its extent 
from north to 
south, which State 
must have the 
greatest variety of 
weather? Whicli 
States have very 
little rainfalU How 
is the soil made proi 
tive in many parLs of 
section? Which pari 
plenteous rainfull? 
On the product 
trace and locate the 
region of this sectioE 
the lumber regiont 
which parts of this a 
are fruita abundan 
which of these Stt 
wheat raised? 

Seattle atul j. wt- 
land nie tlie great lumber markets for 
this region. The largest lumber mills 
in the world are in this locality. The 
famous groves of big trees are in Califor- 
nia. (Page 35.) California leads in the 
production of fruits of great size and of 



many different varieties, including those 
of both the temperate and warm regions, 
Wine and raisins are valuable pi-oducts 
of the central and southera parts of tbij! 
"' ' . They are sent 
16 eastern mur- 

leat is the piiu- 
grain, although 
lot grown iu all 
s. Flour and 
eat are shipped 
> Europe ami 
to other coun- 
tries. How I 
Corn is the sec- 
ond leading grain 
iuthissection. In 
which States is it 
raised? Where 
ara oats grown? 
In which Slates 
is cattle raising 
or grazing an 
important iudus- 
liyiWhich States 
ai-e engaged in 
»p-raising! 

izing, luinber- 
farmiiig, and 
lising are ira- 
t industries, 
irms where cat- 
jrae-, or sheep- 
; is the chief 
ry ai-e called 
s. There are 
inaiiy valuable and 
growing manufacturing industries, espe- 
cially in San Francisco, Denver; and 
Puehlo; but miaiug is the leading in- 
dustry of the entire section. 

In which States is iron produced? In 'which 
coal) Name the three most important minerals 
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of this section! Tell which of these are found In 
the different States. Wliich Stale and which 
Territory yield copper! Which States yield the 
•rreatest amount of mineral wealth! Which yield 
little miuerol wealth i 

Califoraia is the leading gold-produc- 
ing State in the Uniou. Colorado 
ranks secoad io the pTOduction of gold. 
You observe that silver is found in 
nearly all localities where gold is found. 
LeadoiUe is the center of the silver min- 
ing industry. Coloiado is the leading 
State in the production of lead. 

Which States are most thickly settled? Which 
are thinly settledf Name and locate the capital 
of each State. Point out and name one other im- 
portant city in each State and Territory. 

The entire section has been settled 
by the White people from the East. 
Many Indian tribes are scattered 
throughout these States. There are 
more Chinese in San Francisco than in 
any other part of the Union. Can you 
give any reason for this! 



Denver is the second largest city in 
this section. It is one mite above sea- 



San FranciscOy the largest city of 
this section, faas an even temperature 
throughout the year. This is because 
the high mountains protect it from the 
cold northeast winds, while it is open to 
the moist, warm southwest winds from 
the sea. What more can you tell about 
San Francisco! (Page 118.) 



road center. Seattle and I*ortland are 
next in importance among the cities of 
this section. Find Los Angeles. It is 
the principal fruit and wine market of 
southern California. 

All of these cities are connected with Eastern 
cities by railroads. Trace some of these railroads. 
Steamers ply between the seaports and Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, China, etc. Trace these 
routes. (Page 104.) 

Locate Yellowstone Pajrh. It is a beau- 
tiful section of mountainous country set 
apart by the United States Crovem- 
ment for a National Park. In it are 
preserved the fewbuflfalo and other wild 
animals which lived and roamed at will 
before people settled Iiere. Famous 
geysere and hot springs are located 
here. (Page V2.) Many people annu- 
ally visit this park. They also visit the 
beautiful Yosemite Valley in California. 
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AT.ABTTA 

In what part of Nortli America is Alaska! 
Trace its land boundary, and tell what country 
forma it. Trace its water boundary. Whicli 
part of the coast is most regular! Wliich is moat 
irregular? Fiud one projection on the northern 
coast and three on the western coast. Find Cape 
Nome, and Alaska Peninsula. Across what strait 
and by which cape does Alaska approach nearest 
Asia? Find Bristol Bay. Cook Inlet, Gulf of 
Alaska. Near which coast and in what water are 
the following islands and groups: St. Lawrence, 
Kadiak, Prihilof, Aleutian. Trace and describe 
the Yukon River. From which direction does it 
i-eceive the greater number of tributaries ? Trace 
the water-parting between the Yukon Basin and 
the Arctic Ocean. Between the Yukon and the 
Pacific. What mountain ranges form these water- 
partings? Locate these mountain peaks: Wran- 
gell, St. Eliaa, McKLnley. 

Alaska is a Territory of the United 
States. It was purchased from Russia 
in 1867 for $7,200,000. Altliough in a 
cold, bleak region, Alaska lias more than 
paid for its purchase in the amount of 
money which has been paid into the 



United States Treasuj-y from the I'oyalty 
on the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands. 

The surface of tlie northern 'part con- 
sists of the Arctic Coastal Plain and the 
tundra, with no trees, or plants except 



mosses and grass during the short sum- 
mer. The southern and sontheastem 
|)arts are mountainous. The mountaius, 



ii 
ith 



ests. Most of the other islands are treeless. 
Magnificent glaciers descend to the sea 
on the Bouthwestern slope. Name two. 
Alaska is too cold to be thickly settled. 
The warm winds from the sea make 
the southwestern part more inhabitable 
than other parts. Here vegetables and 
small fruits have time to mature in sum- 
mer. Lumber, fish, furs, and minerals 
are the chief products of Alaska. 

The greater number of the people are 
Indians, the rest are Eskimos and 
Whites. The Whites have established 
iudnstiial schools and churches, and 
are teaching the Indians and Eskimos 
to take better care of themselves and 
their families. Alaska is rich in 
mineral deposits. The goldfields of 
the Yukon Valley and Cape Nome have 
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attracted large numbers of Whites, and Forests clothe the mountains to the sum- 
caused them to brave the rigorous cli- mits. 

mate and the necessary hai-dships. The These islands have a fine climate, 

famous Klondyke region is east of Alas- All of the products of the temperate 

ka, in British territory. and semi-tropical regions grow here in 



THE HAWAHAIT ISIiANDB. 
Locate thia group of islands. Tell its direction 
from United States; from the Philippines, from 
Samoa, from China. How would jou go there ! 
How many large islands are therel Which is 
the largest? What three Tolcanoes on this 
island! What large town) On which island is 
Honolulu, the capital, situated ? 

The Hawaiian Islands were annexed 
to the United States in 1898. They are 
mountainous and of volcanic origin, and 
much of the soil consists of lava-floes. 



dences. It has a fine harbor and regular 
steamship communication with our Pa- 
cific harbors. Pearl Harbor and Hilo 
are the only other harbors in the islands. 

TUTUILA (SAMOA). 

This islaudbelongs to the Samoan group. Find 
it. Tell how you would go there. Describe tb« 
Samoan houu, without and within. 

Tutuila is about eighteen miles long and Qve 
miles wide. The climate is delightful, but warm. 
The products of the island supply the people with 
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material tor their houaea, furniture, dreaa, and winter ; the hot SeaSOn, from March till 

food. They live almost in idleness. Copm, from June; and the wet season, duiing our 

«hich coooanut oil is made, is the only product of g^^^j,, „J,gu the rain falls in torrents 

1 the United and many paits of the country are 

alingstation. flooded. The soil ie very fei-tile, and a 



land-locked barbor. It is of valut 



States by Spain at the close of the 
Spanish- American War. They are of 
volcanic origin, and comprise about 
thirty-three islands. Much of the sur- 
face is mountainous, and there are 
several active volcanoes. The moun- 
tains are clothed with forests which 
yield valuable woods. The climate is 
very moist. There are three seasons — 
the cool season, which is during our 



cated, but there have never been any 
public schools where all the people could 
be educated. The United States is 
providing a system of public schools 
throughout the islands. 

This island lies about halfway between Hawaii 
and the Philippines. To what g:roup does it be- 
longl It has a coast-line of about one hundred 
miles. Its cliinal« is very moist. The island is 
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thickly wooded, aud has a fertile soil. Coffee, 
Bu^ar, chocolate, and copra are the chief products. 
The people are Malays. Most of tliem can read 
aud write. Little trade has beeu developed. 
Agana is the principal town. Tliere is no regular 
steamship communication with any country, but 
it is a coaling station for the United States Navy. 
Trace the route from the United States. 



Foriolit 
was ceded 
to United 
States b; 
Spaiu at 
the close 
of the 
Spanish- 
Ameri- 
can War, 
July , 
1898. 

Locate 
this island. 
What sepa- 
rates it 
from Haiti? 
Locate San 
t/wtn, the 
capital, and 
P<mce, the 
largest city. 

Porto Ric 
ia nearly aa lai'ge as the 
State of Connecticut. The surface ia 
high and mountainous. The climate is 
delightful, but very moist. The island 
lies in the track of the hurricanes which 
visit this section. The soil is very pro- 
ductive. Farming is the chief occupa- 
tion. Coffee is the principal product. 
Sugar and tobacco are important prod- 
ucts. The people are mostly of Spanish 
and of Negro descent. 



CUBA. 

Ouba, the largest of the West Indies, 
is now under the protection of the 
United States Government 

Locate this island. By what water is it sur- 
rounded? By what is it Beparal«d from Florida! 
From Yucatan? From Haiti? In what direc- 
? How would 



4. low I'ange 
of moun- 
tains trav- 
erses the 
entire 
leugtb of 
this is- 
land, 
causing 
the land 
to slope 
nor t h - 
ward and 
southward. 
There are 
many small 
rivers and 
fine har- 
bors. The 
ioil is rich ; 
the climate warm, but de- 
lightful, especially in the mountains. 
Ti-opical vegetation is everywhere lux- 
uriant. The thick forests yield fine 
cabinet woods. Tropical fruits abound. 
Farming, or agriculture, and herding are 
the principal occupations. Tobacco and 
sugar are the chief products. 

Havana is the great shipping port. It baa one 
of the best harbors in the world. Maianzae is the 
second city on the island. 
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Tliere are valuable copper mioes in 
the eastern part of the island. 

Santiago-deCiAa lias a fine harbor, and is the 
shipping port for copper. Find out what happened 
in this city during the SpaniBh-American War. 

The people are largely of Span- 
ish and of Negro descent, with a 



mixture of these races. Only the 
wealthier classes have been educated. 
Already, under the United States, better 
schools have been established for all 
children. The western part is most 
thickly peopled. 



MEXICO. CENTRAL AMERICA. AND THE WEST INDIES. 



(See maps ot Mortli Aitiei icn and United Slntts.; 



he: 

what pt 



of No 
America 
doee Mex- 
ico liet 
Bound it. 
Trace its 
water 
boundary 
and name 
any pro- 
jections 
or inden- 



America 



describe 
the surf ace < 
the Mexica: 
plateau? Fr 
general slop 
From its 

climate to um j.^utT ums iiic cii;v»i.iuu ui uuD 

greater part of its surface affect the climate? 
In what part would you expect to find great 
dampness and unheal tlifulness? From the map, 
page 118, tell the principal products of this coun- 
try. Locate the grain region; tl)e fruit region; 
tbe cotton, rice, and sugar regions. Locate the 
mining section and tell what minerals are mined. 

Meaneo isa republic comprising twenty- 
seven States and three Territories. 
The difference in elevation causes a 



variety 
of cli- 
mate, 
with 
prod- 
ucts 
vary- 
i n g 
from 
the 
tropi- 
cal in 
the 
1 o w - 
lands, 
to those 
the tem- 
ate re- 
., in the 
nds. In 
northera 
part the cactus gi-ows abundantly. Some 
species of this plant are cultivated for 
their sap, which is made into a drink 
caWedipulque. (Page 164.) This is the 
principal drink of tbe natives. Mexico 
has great mi neral wealth, the silver mines 
being of the most importance. 

The people are Indians, Whites of 
Spanish descent, and a mixture of Span- 
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ish and Indian called Mestizos. Thei-e Two-thirds of the entire number live in 
are no echools for the masses. As a Guatemala and San Salvador, these being 
rule, the people are not energetic or pro- the most progressive divisions, 
gressive. Can you think of any reason Bauzk.— Find Balize. It ia a small dependency 
of Great Britain. 

THE WEST IHDIB8. 

Locate the West Indies. How are tiiey sepa- 
rated from the United States) How from Yuca- 
tan? What sea do they inclose? Name the four 
larg^est islands of the group. Which of these 
belongs to the United States. Which is a pro- 
tectorate of the United States? To whom does 
Jamaica helong! What two names are given to 
the island which lies between Cuba and Porto 
Rico? By what strait is this island separated 
from Cuba? By what from Porto Rico? What 
is the capital of this island? 

What name is given the group of islands south- 
test of Florida? To whom do they belong? 



Name and locate the capital. Locate Vera Cru2, 
the principal seaport. Name two seaports on the 
western coast. 

Mexico, the capital, 
is the principal city. It 
is beautifully located 
on the plateau and con- 
tains some fine build- 
ings. It is the great 
railroad center of Mex- 
ico, being connected 
by railroad with Vera 
Cruz, Acapulco, and 
■VFJth the principal 
cities of the United S 

CENTHAIi AM" 

Locate Central Ajnerica. < 
is so named} Trace its boun 
waters and what land surrc 
relief map describe its surface. 

Central America has five divisions; name them. 
Name and locate the capital of each. 

From the product map name the important pro- 
ductions. Honduras is especially noted for its 
mahogany. 



The people are like those of Mexico. Indies. 



rulers. The people are mostly Negroes, and every- 
tliing is in a backward state. 

The climate and products of all of the West 
Indies are similar. The people of these islands 
comprise Whites, Negroes, and Uulattoes. 
Havana is the leading seaport of the West 



What river 
of western Uiii 
what one of Ala 
ada! What lal 
by the Mackenz 
by the Nelson! 
Tide between the 
Bay basius; be 
Hudson Bay ba£ 
III what bellsc 
the northern pai 

lengthofwintersand of summers. What threat pi-n- 
ductionsectionslieinCanada? (Pag«118.) Which 
part is eug-aged in fur-trading? Where would you 
find lumbering a principal occupation! Farming? 
Mining? In which part would you expect to find 
few people? Why? In which part are the cities 
located? What is the Mpilal! Locale Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, Victoria, Halifax. Which isalake 
port? Which are river ports? Which are seaports! 
Why are Victoria and Toronto of importance? 

Canada comprises sev an provinces sim- 
ilar to our States aud several divisions 
similar to oiii- Territories which are a!l 
united under one government — the Z>o- 
miiiioit of Canada. The h ighest official U 
the Governor General, vfho is appointed 
by the ruler of Gi-eat Britain. I^eio- 
foundland and Labrador form a sepa- 
rate province under Great Britain. The 



CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland 
are called Jiritish America. Why ? 
Canada was settled by the French. 
3 many French and English 
;ether with Indians and Half- 
mixture of Fi-ench and In- 
Eskimos. The Eskimos live 
hern part The Indians and 
■eeds are engaged in trapping 
g. Farming is the principal 
. Ottawa, the capital, is in the 
arge lumber region. Montreal 
le largest city. It is one of 
he leading lumber and grain 
markets in North America. 
It is an important railroad 
center, and has steamship 
communication withEurope, 
Quebec, a walled city, is one 
of the oldest (cities in North 
America. Halifax has one of 
he finest harbors in America. 



In what part of North America is Canada? Bound 
it. Trace the water boundaries. Name the projec* 
tions and indentations on the northern, eastern, 
and western coasts. Which do 
you think the i 
Why? Fromtl; 
North Amer- 
ica describe 
the general 
surface of 
C a n ada . 
What two 
river basins 
lie wholly in 
this country? 
What large 

ly within this 



Locate Newfoundland. Tell what waterssepa- 
rate it from the mainland? What cape projects 
from it? What small island lies south of it? 
What city do you find on tliis island? 

The people of Newfoundland are engaged in fish- 
ing and farming. The famous "flabing-banks " 
lie south of Newfoundland. The French own St. 
Pierre Island, whence they secure enormous quan- 
tities of fish for trade. 



EUROPE. 



Note.— Europe it a great peninauU ot Asia, and with Asia 
tonoB Euratia. Bccaiide ol its importance we Btiidj it sa a 
separate divUiuu. Sliidj all of tbe pictures otEniope care- 
fullJiby means of pictures you will leaiTi more of lliB people. 
IjOcate all cities uamed in the text. 

Point to Europe and tell its direction from its. 
Across wliicli ocean is your direct route to Eiiroi>e? 



from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and tell 
through what bodies of watei" one would pass. 
Through what strait would a vessel sail from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic} Name two arms 
of the Mediterranean wh ich extend nortli ward into 
the soulheni coast of Eui-ope. What group of 
islands or archipelago between Greece and Asia 



indents the northern coast? What two seas indent 
the northwestern coast) Name three arms of the 
Baltic Sea. Between what two peninsulas would 
a vessel sail in passing from the North Sea to the 
Baltic Sea? By what two routes can a vessel sail 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the North Seal What 
bay indents the western coast? By what sea and 
strait is Europe separated from Africa? What two 
seas lie between Eurojw and Asia! Trace a route 



ifenmaric lies near tne Arctic 
Circle! What important i^proup of islands lie 
norlhnest of the mainland near the coast? By 
what channel and strait are they separated from 
the mainland? 

Europe is an inipoi-tant tHvision of 
the Avorld because of tbe great intelli- 
gence and learning of its people in all 
the aits and sciences. This is shown in 



the lai^e number of beautiful and costly au impoi-tant occupation of all countries 
buildings, and in the rare treasures of art boixlering this sea. The Mediterranean 
and literature which one sees iu visiting is noted for its many kiudsof fish — tunny 



thecities of Europe. 
Because of the ener- 
gy and thrift of its 
people,and the great 
extent of sea-coast 
with good Iiarbore, 
Europe is a leading 
commercial divi- 
sion of the earth. 
During the short 



and sardines being 
of the most impor- 
tance. Finesponges 
abound in the east* 
eiii part of this sea, 
and in the western 
part coral is found. 
(Page 60.) The 
Med iteii'anean is 
the gi-eat highway 



summers o£ northern Europe vessels go between the Atlantic and Indian oceans 

to the "White Sea for fish, fui's, and lum- by way of the Suez Canal and the Red 

ber. The North Sea is noted for the Sea. Trace the route. The Caspian Sea 

great numbers of codfish and herring is a great inland lake having no outlet, 

which abound iu its wateiu Fishing u It lies in a basin eighty feet below sea- 



level. Its waters are very salt. Numbers Danube, Po, Rhine, and Ehone rivers rise on the 

of laree sturgeon abound in it near the AIpinePlat^u;tr«« each and t«llinto what body 

** ° of water it flows. Which of these nvera drains 

mouth of the Volga Kiver. u,e Plains of Hungary) Locate the Ural. Cauca- 



Froui the world 
pictures and relief 
map tell in what 
direction the 
highland mass of 
Europe extends. 
Trace the rivers 
irhich flow down 
the southeastern 
slope; also those 
which flow down 
the northwestern 
slope. The prin- 
cipal water-part- 
ing of Europe 
extends from 
northeast to 



sus, aiid Scandi- 
navian iiibun- 
tains. What part 
of Europe occu- 
pies the great low- 
land region; 
Point it out. 
What waters bor- 
der lowland Eu- 
rope? 

The western 
coast of the Scan- 
dinavian Penin- 
sula and Scotland 
consist of precipi- 
tous, jagged rocks, 
with long, deep 



southwest. Trace it. Locate the Alpine Plateau, arms of the sea extending into them for a great 
Trace the Alps, Pyrenees, and Balkan Mountains, distance. Such arms an fiords. 
Trace the Carpathians, and tell what plain is The coast of Holland, a part of the coast of Bel- 
inclosed by the Carpathians and the Alps. The gium, and some of the western coast of Qermany 
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have been slowly sinking for many years, so that 
the land a belovr the level of the sea. Strong 
dykes have been constructed along these coasts to 
keep the sea from overflowing the land. 

In what belts of climate does Eutope lie? How 
must the great extent of coast atfect the climate! 
What kind of winds prevail on the western coast? 
What effect must they have on the climate? 
Which part of Europe must be aSected by the 
warm south winds? Which parts must be affect«d 
by the cold north and east winds? 
How do the mountains 
highland Europe? 

The Alps, Pyi'e- 
nees, dnd Balkaii 
Mountains form the 
Primary Highland 
of Europe. They 
extend westwanl 
from the great high- 
land mass of Asia, 
of which they are a 
part. The highest 
part of this high- 
land is the Alpine 
Plateaii,f rem which 
the land slopes iu 
all directions. 

The Alps are 
about the same av- 
erage height as the Rockies and Sierras 
of North America. They present mag- 
nificent scenery, and are annually visited 
by thousands of tourists. 

There are several glaciers on the Alps, 
from which many mountain toirents 
emerge. These torrents, loaded with 
mountain waste, form the rivers which 
have their sources on the plateau. This 
waste is carried to the sea, where it 
builds deltas, as does the Po ; or it is 
dropped to the bottom of the lakes which 



lie in the courses of the rivers. The 
Khine is thus filling I.>ake Constance, and 
the Rhone is filling Lake Geneva. Quan- 
tities of ice are furnished by the glaciers 
to the cities of the lower land. 

One of the spurs of the Alps — the 
Apennines — forms the Italian Peninsula ; 
another spur — the Dinaric Alps — helps 
to form the Balkan 
Plateau and the 
Grecian Peninsula. 
Trace these ranges. 
Lowland Europe 
is a continuation of 
the Siberian Plain 
of Asia. It is 
broken only by the 
low Ural Moun- 
tains, and the Val- 
dai Hills, which 
rise about two 
jusand feet above 
il. The greater pai't 
jat lowland is covered 
;s, which in the south- 
nterspersed witt vast 
giitos auu grmii regions. The grass- 
covered plains of the southeastern part 
are a continuation of the steppm of Asia. 
The northern part of the lowland con- 
sists of frozen swamps, or tundras — a 
continuation of the tundras of Asia. 

The Volga is the largest river in 
Europe. It flows through lowland cov- 
ered with forests and farms. It forms 
many curves in its course, and is navi- 
gable in summer for its entire length. 

(Page .) Tell where it rises and into 

what it flows. The Danube is the second 



largest, the Dnieper the third largest, 
river in Europe. The Rhine ia noted for 
its beautiful scenery. 

Most of the rivers of Eui-ope are 
navigable, and are connected with each 
other by canals ; thus forming important 
inland waterways for the inteichange of 
pi"oduct8. 

Europe is 
noted for its 
beautiful lake 
scenery. There 
are many lakes 
among the 
m ountai n s, 
those of the 
Alps and of 
Scotland and 
Ireland being ' 
tourists. There 
lakes in the nor 
salt lakes iu the 

Europe has am 
any other grand division in the same 
belt. The chief reason for this is the 
great extent of coast, with no mountain 
wall to keep the warm, moist westerly 
winds from blowing far inland. The 
southern part has an almost tropical 
climate, because the mountain wall 
shuts off the cold northern winds, 
while the wann southwest winds blow 
over the entire southern part. In 
winter cold, dry winds, and in summer 
hot, dry winds, blow over the eastern 
lowlands. These winds are dry be- 
cause the moisture is taken out of 
them as they cross the land surface of 
Asia. 
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From the product map, page 173, trace and locate 
the principal forest, grain, fruit, and mineral re- 
gions of Europe. Locate the fur-producing section. 
Make a list of the grains, fruits, and minerals 
found in Europe. Tell what you think is the 
leading occupation of each production section. 
In the fruit region great quantities of wine are| 
produced. 
Tell what animals live in Europe. (Page 41.) 
In which section 
mule the 
F burden? 
Ii the rein- 
tesides the 
and the 
; animals 
to North 
, Europe 
mesticaled 
the buf- 
falo and 
thecam- 
el. The 
buffalo 
is the 
beast of 



Plain of 
Hunga. 

ry and 
the Balkan Plateau. Thecamel is used for crossing 
the steppes. Sheep are raised in fiussia and west- 
ern Europe for their products of wool and meat. 
Qoata and cattle are extensively raised in the 
mountainous districts for their products. 

What is the principal race represented in 
Europe! (Page 45.) What names are given to the 
different nations in the countries of Europe! 
Who are the representatives of the Yellow Race 
in Europe? 

Farming is the leading occupation in 
the greater part of Europe. In the 
highlands cattle- raising and dairying are 
important industries. Manufacturing and 
trade are leading occupations in the 
entire western part. The great coal and 
iron fields of this section make manufac- 
turing easy. The eastern parts aod 



mountainous regions are better adapted 
to the produciag of raw material — wool, 
hides, horse-hair, and grains. 

The western part of Europe is more 
thickly settled than any other part. 
There are many great raining, raanufac- 
turing, and commercial centei's. Besides 
the waterwayn nlrt-nrlv 
spoken of, i 
roads conned 
ern trade c 
Europe witY 
western indi 
trial centen 
and with 
the sea. 

What is the 
latest coun- 
try of Europe! 
What the 
sma 1 lest t 
What two 
countries oc- 
c u p y the 
Scandinavian 
Peninsula? 
What two 
the Spanish 
Peninsula) 
Wliat one the 
Danish Pen- 
insula) What 

one the Italian Peninsula? What one the Grecian 
Peninsula! What countries border on the Arctic 
Ocean? What on the Baltic Sea? What on the 
North Sea? What on the Bay of Biscay) What 
on tlie Mediterranean Sea? What on the Black 
Sea) Which countries have no sea-coast? Which 
countries lie wholly in the lowland? Which lie 
partly in the hiifhlands? Which one lies wholly 
in the hiphlamls) What four countries occupy 
the British Isles) Which is the largest) Which 
the smallest! Which border on the North Sea? 
Which border on the Atlantic Ocean) What sea 
and what channel lie between Qreat Britain and 
Ireland? 



In govet-nvient France and Switzerland 
are republics, similar to that of the 
United States. Find out how each of 
the other countries is governed and 
what title is given to the ruler of eacli. 

Locate London, the lai^est city; Parie, the 

third largest city ; Berlin, the fifth largest city, in 

llie world. 



Locate Liver- 

portant sea- 
port. Locale 
Archangel. 
the most im- 
portant sea- 
pc)rt on the 
White Sea. 
Locale Ham- 
burg, Riga. 
Amaterdain, 
Havre. Opor- 
to, Barcelo- 
na, Genoa. — 
the birthplace 
f Columbus.— 
ongtantinople, 
'.eaaa. 

rhat 



Through v 
irs would a 



1 in going from 
ircelona? From 
Oporto? From 
) London) From 
St. Petersburg! 

^.. ..jiat waters would 

a vessel sail from Loudon to 
the Indian Ocean by the nearest route! Fiwrn 
Liverpool to London? From Liverpool to Odessa) 
From Liverpool to Riga? 

London, on the Thames River, is the 
largest and the most important commer- 
cial port in the world. Its local indus- 
tries are many and varied, and it is 
the leading printing and book-making 
city in the world. It Las many 'fine 
buildings, and is a leading literary and 
art center. It is connected by railroad 



with all other cities of Great Britain 
aud by steamship lines with the cities 
of the entire world. 

Paris, "The Magnificent," is the sec- 
ond largest city in Europe. Its streets 
are beautifully laid out, and it has many 
magnificent buildings. There are many 
picture and art gallenes — the latter 
containing 
treasures 
of great 
V a 1 u e . 
Paris is 
one of the 
gi-eat mu- 
sical, ail, 
and liter- 
ary cen- 
ters in the 
world . 
Many peo- 
p 1 e go 
there to 
study 
music, 
painting, 
sculpture, 

science, and medicine. It is the social 
and fashion center of the «orld. It is 
noted for its gi'eat variety of small 
industries — the making of ribbons, aiti- 
ficial flowei"s, etc. 

Berlin is the third city in size in 
Europe, It is an intellectual center 
of great importance. It is noted for 
its numerous institutions of learning, 
attended by students from many parts 
of the world ; its museums, theatere, 
libraries, and publishing houses. It is 



a great manufacturing, commercial, and 
railroad center, being connected by rail- 
i-oads with the seaports and all other im- 
portant cities of Europe. Hamburg is 
the most important seaport on the main- 
land of Europe. It has regular steamship 
communication with New York and other 
important seaports of the world. It is the 
trade cen- 
ter for the 
exports 
and im- 
ports of 
the mid- 
dle sec- 
tion of 
Europe. 
Locate it. 
Vienna 
is the 
principal 
inland 
center of 
trade be- 
tween the 
eastern 
and west- 
ern parts of Europe. It has water con- 
nection by means of the Danube and 
canals, and by means of many important 
railroads with all tlie leading seaports 
and trade centeiB of Europe. 

In religion moie than half the Euro- 
peans are Roman Catholic. The Pope, 
who is the spiritual ruler of all the Konian 
Catholics in the world, resides at Rome. 
His residence is called the Vatican, St. 
Peter's Cathedral in Rome is the finest 
church in the world. 



THE BBmBH ISLANDS. prise the British Islands. Wli&t poiiitatthesouth- 

■•I- -11 • ,1 • western extremity of England? Wliat cape on 

Many islands comprise tlllS gl-OUp, the southern extremity of Ireland? Agreatnum- 

but only two, Great Britain and Ire- berof ^^ lighthouses are placed on 






is the most important island in the 

world Describe the surface of these islands. Tell 

■ 1 j; which country is most mountainous; which has 

Tlie British Empire is compnsea of the largest rivers? lu which direction do they 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain flow? From iU position which country must be 



coolest? How must the sea affect the climate of 
this entire island group? 
nial possessions. What are the products of any of these coun- 



aod Ireland and a great number of colo- 
nial possessions. 
Bound each of the four countries which com- tries? (See product map.) Wliat industriea are 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
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promoted by the productions, and by the sea-coast, 
with its good harbors? 



iron manufactures. Birmingham is the 
leading city of Europe in this industry. 
Manufacturing is the leading occupa- SJieffield is noted for the manufacture 
tion of these isliands. It engages more of steel rails and cutleiy. As you see, 
than one-half the people. Farming, the great manufacturing district lies in 
mining, and fishing are other important the northern and central parts. (Seemap, 
occupations. page 167.) Livm-pool,the second city in 



in the manufacture ot cotton ana 



woolen goods. Manchester is the largest 
cotton-manufacturing city in the woild. 
Leeds is noted for its woolen manufac- 
tures. 

Fi-ora its rich mines of coal and 
iron, great iron industries have grown 
up which have caused England to rank 
second only to the United States in its 



[tirougn mis 
port. The fisheries of the British Isles 
rank second only to those of the United 
States. The herring, cod, and haddock 
are of most value. 

The uplands and hillsides of Eng- 
land are adapted to farming and graz- 
ing. Careful attention is given to these 
industries, in oi-der that as much food- 



stuff as possible may be produced to of peat-bogs, the peat being used for 

supply tbe great mining and manufac- fuel. Ireland exports its farm-products 

tuiing districts. Many food products to England. 

are imported, however. Glasgow, the center of the cotton 

A rich farming, manufacturing, and manufactures of Scotland, lies in the 

1if>ni*t'. nf A crrpAt. mfA and imn dint.fii^t. 



mining district lies in the southern part 
of Scotland. About two-thirds of the 
Scotch people lire in this small dis- 
trict. 

Nearly three-fourths of Ireland is 
adapted to farming — the principal crops 
bein<; flax, ' potatoes, and grain. Much of 
the remaining fourth of the land consists 



city m tne woria. uunaee, in ocouana, 
ranlis second in the manufacture of 
linen. (Page 144.) 

Name and locate tlie capital of England, of Scot- 
land, and of Ireland. Also locate Qktagou:, the 
second largest city in Great Britain; Southamp- 
ton, an important English seaport; Cork, an im- 
portant seaport on the coast of Ireland. 



Julinbu. 



3 noted for its institutions 



of learoiDg and for its great printing 
and publishing industries. 

There are several sbip-building yards 
on the Er " ' 
coast. Gn 
Britain hae 
a fine mer- 
chant fleet 
for carry- 
ing mer- 
chandise 
to all parts 
of the worh 

Describe the 
scenes in the 
pictures on 
the three pre- 
ceding pages. 
Compare the 
scenes with 
each other, 
and with sim- 
ilar scenes in 
our own 
country. 
Find out 
what you can 
about each 
scene. 

Bound this 
lies in tlie high 
Trace the river 
water they fl 
does Qermany 
page. 



About on 
many is eovi 

ing is an important occupation in the 
southern part. Farming, however, is the 
leading occupation. Rye is the princi- 
pal grain. From its flour the rye or black 
bread of the peasantry is made. Pota- 
toes are extensively cultivated. Grapes 
from which wine is manufactured ai-e 



cultivated in the southwestern pai-t. 
Tobacco, flax, and beets for beet-sugar, 
are extensively grown in some localities. 
/-I i__j_ ^i_. ij _■_ ^jjg cultiva- 

ised in the 
fisheries of 
wrtant. 
inerals and 
I more zinc, 
Q any other 
oal and iron 
[ Germany 
md in iron 
mauufac- 
tures. 

In man- 
ufacturing 
and com- 
ni e r c e 
Germany 
ranks 
among 
the leading 
countries 
of the 
world. It 
ranks first 
in the pro- 
duction of 
chemicals 
and beet- 
s u GT a r . 



is the chief 
center of the beet-sngar industry. The 
most important manufactures are cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen goods. Musical 
instruments, toys, dolls, clocks, and 
jewelr)' are extensively manufactured 
aud sent to other countries. 
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Locate tliecapiul; also locate i>re«d«n. AfuntcA, Germany Iias more raili'oads tliaii any 

Cologne, Leipsic, Frankfort-on-the-Main. f,^]^^^, country excepting tbe Uniteli 

Education is ge ' " " ' " " ", 

and advanced t 

There are many i 

universities. [ 

The most im- : 
portant ai'e in 
Berlin, Leipsic, 
and Munich. 

1} r e 8 den, 
beautifully sit- 
uated on both 
sides of the 
Elbe, is noted 
for its art ti-eas- 
ures and fine 
arebitecture. It 
is a great iit- 
d n s t r i a 1 and 

Leipsif is the ; 
trade center in 
center of tbe G 
also has a great 
woolen goods. A 
in this city by i; 
stated periods di 

Cologne is an i 
portant trade c» , 

ter in the midst t 

a large manufact [ 

ing district. S : 

going vessels c ; 

easily reach this ci t 

■ Ffankfortron-ti 

Main is a leadi \ 

trade and banki t 

center. Munich __ ^ _ ___j 

a great art center. It is also the largest country. They are used to grind grain 
beer-brewing city in the world. and also to pump out the water which 



DENMARK, SCANDINAVIA. 



stands OQ the low ground. Canals inter- 
sect the country and serve for naviga- 
tion and drainage. In summer flat- 
bottomed boats pty on these canals ; in 
mnter ice-boats are used for transport- 
ing products to the trade centers. Men 
and women skate t" >"•"■''"*■ 
on these canals. Thi 
occupations are fa 
and daii-yiag. Butt 
cheese are iinporta 
ports. The most 
important manu- 
factures are cotton 
and linen goods 
and beet-sugar. 

There are many 
railroads which 
connect the sea- 
ports with cities 
in other countries. 
The Dutch, as the 
people are called, 
cleanly and iad ustri( 
In their dress they h 
many queer costun; 

Amsterdam, the cl 
trade center, is built 
piles. Canals serve 
streets and intersect tite 
city in every direction, Hotfei'dam is 
one of the most important commercial 
centers in Europe. 

DENHABE. 

What part of the Danish Peninsula does this 
little country occupy? What waters lie around 
it? Describe its surface. In what production sec- 
tion does it lie! What is its capital! 

About one-half the people are eng^ed 



in farming, one-fourth in manufacturing, 
and the rest in the fisheries and in trade. 
C'openJiagen is noted for its public 
libraries and university. 

SCAITDINAVIA. 
What two countries occupy this peninsular 
""'■"■■ Mrders on the Atlanticf 
1 borders on the Baltic 
Wliicli extends farther 
Name any projections 
enlations on the coast. 
1 country has the greater 
number of rivers, and 
into what do they 
flow! Which country 
consists mostly of 
highlands! Judging' 
from its position, what 
would be the climate! 
How is this modified 
by the sea! Wliat 
effect has the moun- 
tain walloii thecoast? 
What group of is- 
lands, noted for their 
cod-flsheries, lie near 
thenortheastemcoasir 
1 which great production 
ions do these countries 
What are some of the 
luctal Which parts are 
t tliickly settled! Can 
think of any reason for 
! Locate the capital of 
1 country. Locate Got- 
•urg, Bergen Trond- 
1. Tromso. 

Because of the westerly winds and its 
western sea-coast Norway has a more 
even climate than Sweden. The wintere 
of Sweden are extremely cold, while the 
short summers are very hot. This is 
because in this northern region the mid- 
summer day is very long and the land 
surface becomes greatly heated, while in 
winter the long nights cause the land 



surface to become extremely cold. (Page 

23.) In the summer many tourists visit In what part of Europe is Russia situated! 

the North Cape to see the " midnight ^'"'•' ''■ "^^^^ "^ ^'^ between Russia and 

„ Asia? What peninsula extends from 



terior with the coast. 

Stockholm, "Northeiii Venice," is 
located on a group of islands in a small 
lake. It is the largest city on the penin- 
sula, and has large iron works. Chris- 
tiania and Gottenhuvg have large lum- 
ber mills and carry on an extensive 
trade in lumber. 

Lapland lies in the northern part of 
Norway and Sweden. Tromso is one of 
the Lapp villages. (Page 48.) 



what tlie tundras? Trace and describe the two 
largest rivers on the soutlieni slope; the two 
largest on the northern slope. Trace the water- 
parting? What mountain range in the south- 
eastern part? Name three lakes in the western 
pai*!. Compare the climate of the northern part 
with that of the southern part. What seclious 
maj be affected b; the sea? 

In what product sections does Russia lie? Make 
a list of the different products. In what part is 
petroleum a great product? The petroleum wells 
of Baku are the richest in the world. liocate the 
capital, St. Petersburg; Riga, Waraato, Moscow. 
Kief, Odessa. 

Russia has long, cold winters, the 



streams and lakes being frozen for from 
three to aix mouths of the year. 

Farming is the principal occupation. 
Lumbering, cattle, and sheep-raising, 
bimtiog and trapping, fishing and min- 



ties for the exchange of products. The 
largest and most impoi'taot are Iield at 
Nijni Novgorod, Kief, and Kkwhov. 

Russia owns Siberia, which stretches 
to the Pacific Ocean. The longest single 
line of railway iu the M'orld 
is completed from St. Peteis- 
bui^ to Vladivostoch on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Russia is not as old in civilization 
as most of the other coutiLries of 
Europe; hence there are fewer in- 
stitutions of learning and the lower 
classes are poor and ignorant. 

St. Petershurg, which is 
connected with the sea by a 
canal, is the leading commer- 
cial poi-t in the country. It was 
founded by Peter the Great in 



iug, ai-e important and 
leading occupations. 
Nijni Novgorod is the 
great fur-trade centerof 
Eui'upean and Asiatic 
Russia. Though Kussia 
is a raw-material pi-o- 
dueing country, manu- 
facturing is steadily in- 
creasing. Wheat, flax, 
hemp, horse-hair for 
making haircloth, and 
bristles for making 
brushes, are exported; 
while iron and steel 
goods, machinery, and raw-cotton are im- 
ported. The large rivers are all navigable 
duiing the summer mouths. They are con- 
nected with each other and with the sea 
by canals and by a few lines of railroad. 
Annual fairs are held in different locali- 



1 703, that the capital of the empire might 
be near the sea. Moscow, the old capital, 
is the leading commercial, industrial, and 
railway center. It is the publishing and 
book-making center of Russia. It also 
has the leading university of Russia. 



FBANCE. 
Id what part of Europe is Francet What 
waters and what countries bound itf By what is it 
separated from the British Isles? Which part of 
France lies 
in the lo' 
lands 
Which 
the h i g: I 
lands 
W h a 
mountaii 
are on tb 
eaa t e r 
boundary 
What 
the souti 
em boun 
ary) Wlis 
form the 7 
of France? 
flows into 
Lyons? & 
two mouii 
does it flo' 
the Seine a 
rivers. Wl 
and what 
seaport are < 
In what pn 
does Franc 

Theg 
part 
Franc( 
has a 
delight- 
ful cii- 
mate. 
The 
western 
part 13 Bii 
lav to th_ ^ .. . 

barrens of our own coiintiy. (Page 33.) 
Farming, cattle- and sheep-raiaing, silk- 
culture, manufacturing, and fishing are 
the principal occupations. On the great 
plains, or Zandes, sheep-raising ia an 
especially important industry. Wheat 



is the principal grain ; beets, flax, hemp, 
and fruits are the chief farm pi-oducts. 
There are many vineyai-ds from whose 
product wines are manufactured. Bar- 
great wine-ship- 
port. 

Silk culture is ao 
important indus- 
try, and France 
leads the world 
in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds 
of silk good-s. 
Locate Lyons, 
r-famed for its 
anufacture of 
Iks, satina, and 
ilvets. There ai-e 
great number of 
lall manufactures 
France, as those 
dress and orna- 
ent, furniture, 
irriagea, etc. 
Porcelain and 
glassware are 
also important 
manufactures. 
Locate Mar- 
aeillea, the third 
city in France. It 
is an important 
port and has 
steamship com- 
munication with 
the principal Med- 
iterranean ports 
and with Japan, China, and India. Locate Lisle, 
one of the leading linen -manufacturing cities in 
Europe. What can you tell of Pana, the capital 
of France. (Page 173.) 

Railroads connect all cities with tbe 
coast and with other trade and indus- 
trial centers of Europe. 



BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 



BELaiUH. 

Locate this country aad tell by what it is 
bounded. What is the capital? What is the 
principal seaport t 

Belgium is a busy little country. 
Farmitig, tniniog, aod manufacturing are 

the priuci- 

pal occu- 
pations. It 
is called 
the "Gai-- 
deu of Eu- 
rojie " be- 
cause the 
land is 
cultivated 
60 careful- 
ly. Flax, bee 
are the princi 
Linen and \ 
aie the cbi 
tiires. The 
much like the 
SPAIN and : 

Locate these I 
the Spanish P 
IT hat wat«rs aud 
Ixirder each, i 
map describe thi 
tlie positioD ai 
Spain and Pon 

mate would you ^ 

How must the height of this plateau modify the 
warmthi The plateau is very dry, so that much 
of it has to be irrigated for cultivation. What 
part of oar own country is similar in this respect? 

Iq what product belt do these countries lie? 
What are the products? Locate the capital of 
each country. Locate Barcelona and Oporto, 
the leading seaports. Locate Cartagena, Cadiz. 

Small farming for home cousumption 
is the leading occupation. As a rule, 
the people of Spain are not progressive, 
and no occupation is pursued with any 
degree of energy. 



' Spain is noted for its fruit pi-oducts, 
which are produced on the coastal plains. 
Wines, olive oil, and raisins are the most 
important. Cork, from the cork-oak, is 
a valuable commercial product. ' 

SWITZERLAND. 

.untry. Tell in 
gion it lies. In 
section? What 
ebe? Locate the 

On the south- 
ern slope 
all the 
products 
of the dif- 
erent belts 
may be 
found as 
one as- 
cends the 
lins. For- 
pasture land 
i the great- 
Butter and 
are export- 
Swiss are 
r their wood- 
Great care 
1 given to 
..»»v. V. uini)>g, and 
these people are skilled in all kinds of 
handicraft. Swiss watches and clocks 
and Swiss embroideries are far-famed. 

ITALY. 

Locate and tell what waters and land bound 
this country. What mountains on its northern 
and western borders? What mountains traverse 
it entire length? What plains are incloaed in 
the northern part? By what river are they 
drained! Locate the volcanoes Etna and Yeaiivius. 
In what product region does Italy lie? What 
are some of the products? Name and locate the 
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capital; aXso Florence, noted for its art treasures; 
MiUtn, a rich silk center; Venice; Catania, from 
which sul- 
phur is ex- 




quarrying ^^^V 
of fine marble are the 
chief occupations. 
Raw silk, silks, and 
fruits are the chief 
exports. Wheat, 
raw cotton, and wool 
areimportecl. Many 
world-famous paint- 
ei-a and sculptors 
have been produced 
in Italy. The cities 
of the southern part 
ai-e connected with 
other European 
cities by railways 
which cut through t 
by tbe St. Gothard T 
by the Stount Cenis ' 
Home, in ancient 1 
the Roman Empire, i 
cliurchesand its ruins 
It is a resort for artis 
travelers from nearl 
world. For what el 
(Page 173.) 



Milan and Twin ai-e important in- 
dustrial and railroad centers. Florence 
is noted for its art treasures and also for 
its straw-plaiting and silk manufacturing 
industries. Venice, a seapoit of some 
importance, is built on more than a hun- 
dred Islands. These islands were foniied 
by the mountain waste which the rivei-s 
brought to the sea. Venice has many 
beautiful buildings which are built on 
piles and washed by the arms of the 
sea. These aiTns and canals serve as 
streets and are traversed by boats called 
"gondolas." 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 



uidcbiefinilustrialand commercial center. Locate 
Buda-peat, Trieate, Prague, Lemberg, Cracow. 



Austria-Hungaiy, the fiecond largest 
country in Europe, leads all other Euro- 
l)ean countries in its 
mineral wealtli. The 
more important miner- 
als of this country are 
gold, silver, iron, and 
salt. Manufacturing is 
increasing in all sec- 
tions, the principal 
maQufactures at the 
present time being in 
the northwestern part, 
where Bohemian glass, 
])aper, and cottou and 
woolen goods are made. 
Prague is the chief 
manufacturing and raih-oad center of 
this section. Prague is also the seat of 
the oldest nnivereity in Europe. 

Lumbering is an important industry, 



— forests covering nearly a third of the 

surface of Austria-Hungary. 

""' mia is noted for its beau- 
ful buildings, its art treas- 
uies, and its institutions 
of learning. People 
come to this city from 
different parts of the 
world to study science, 
medicine, and music. 
Jivda^est is the tiade 
center for the wheat and 
cattle products of the 
great plain. Flour-mill- 
iug is the most impor- 
tant maDufactnring in- 
dustry. Cracow and 
Lembei-g are important 

cities lying on the great eastern and 

western trade-route of Europe. Ti-ie^ie 



is an important seaport on the Mediter- 
ranean. Rivera, eauals, and railways 
connect the cities of Austria-Hungary 
with other sections of Europe. 



I8S EUH 

ETTBOFEAir TUBSET. 
In what part of Europe does this country lie! 
T«ll what waters and what land border it. In 
what surface division is it situated? Kmnesoine 
of its products. Locate Constan- 
tinople and Salonika. 

Great quantities ol raisiDs 
are exported from Turkey. 
Turkish carpets are also a 
valuable export. 

Because of poor goveru- 
meut the people of Turkey are 
un progressive, and all indus- 
tries are iu a backward state. 



a com- 
mercial center commanding 
the trade between Asiatic aud European 
Turkey. The poor government of Tur- 
key and the degraded condition of many 



of the people of western Asia, upon whom 
the trade depends, prevent it from 
becoming the great seaport which its 
natural position would othermae make it. 



QBEECE. 

Locate and bound this country, lioc&te Alkena. 
the capital: PircEua, the only seaport; Patraa. 
iiol«d fur Its export of currants. 



The products of Greece are similar 
to the products of tlie other southern 
countries of Europe. Olives, wine, and 
currants, a small, dried 
grape, are the princi- 
pal products. Shi|>- 
building is an impor- 
tant industry. The 
Gieeks are a sea-fanug 
nation. Find out what 
you can about the an- 
cient Greeks. 

Athens, more than 
two thousand years 
ago, was a leading city 
of the world. It was 
noted for its art and 
learning. The ruins 
of magnificent temples 
still remain. It is 
visited annually by 
many tonrists and scholars. 

In what part of Europe and between what 
countries are Bulgaria, KotmAKiA, Seryia, 
MoNTENEORO? Name the capital of each of 
these divisions. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

NOTE.-TrMe aU eoi«t lotme, aurf«» forniB, sod rivers What plateau? Locate Cotopaxi, lire fiercest, and 

" '." J'°'U „"■;": . '^", '" ,'""'°°' "" ''■°" Soliania, the highcal, volcano in the Korlil. What 

HKQtioned. Collect pictuies and prodncla. . ,, , ,, 

two geuerai slopes are formed by tliis lughlana? 
Fiud South Amfii-if-a mi Um Tramnnd describe t)ie three great 
globe and maps a 3tns tliat drain t)ie 
world pictures. Poi Wliicliistlielargestt 
tell its direction fi Brazilian and Guiana 
what direction is it Which river floHs 
of the other grant iiem? What names 
Trace around it aui 3 the great lowlands! 
large iMMlies of wate ow water-parting be- 
By what is it com great river basins. 
North America! ^ he Magdalena, To- 
tion and two in- cantins. Sao 
dentations on the Francisco, and 
northern coast! Uruguay rivers. 
What two capes In what belts of 
oil the eastern climate does 
coa^t? What one South America 
at the southern lie! How must the 
extremity ofanis- high, suowcov- 
laiid which helps ei-ed mountains 
to form South affect the climate 
America! By of the mountaiii- 
n-hat strait is o US parts! What 
Tiorra del Fuego winds blow over 
se|i:ii-.ited from the greater part of 
Simth America! South America! 
What three gulfs Wliat ocean our- 
aiid cape on the western coast! What island be- ''^"^ wash the different coasts! (Page 101.) 
longing to Great Britain near the northern coast! The Andes Moimtaiaa 1186 high and 
What groups of , , 
islai.ds lie west '"ocky at the 
of Peru? Most sotUheni ex- 
of the asphalt treiTiity aii.l 
used in paving ,. 
our streets COIltlUUe 111 ft 
comes from Single chllil), 
Trinidad Island. wideniiigoiit 
Tracetheshape »„ * . i 
, o „ . "^ to form fli d 
of South Amer- 
ica in the air. inclose the 
Sketch it quick- Bolivian 
ly on the black- Plateau, in 
lK)ard, and lo- i ■ i .i 
catetheprincipal " •"'^'' ^''^X 
pi-ojections and leacli their 
indentations in g 1' e a t e 8 t 
it. Trace the Primary Highlands of South Am..r- j.^j j^^ p^^^^ ^■^^■^ ^^^^^^ northwflld 
ica. In what direction do they extend? Snow » » 

how they are connected with the world ridge, they foi'in several paiallel ranges, and 

What great mountain system do they comprise! mountain knotS, and gradually descend 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



to the Caribbean Sea. There are 
many active and extinct volcanoeB 
thmughout the eiitire system. 

The A 
des an 
impaas- 
able 
through- 
out 
moat 
of their 
length. 
Both 
the eaa 
ern at 
the we 
em sides 
are pre- 
cipi- 
tous. 
There | 
are 
few 
frightful 
perpend i 
lar rent 
form na 
mountaii 
sea-level, 
of llaraai 
railroad 
at great _.., , 

The Andes have many glaciei-s, which 
are the source of numberless mountain 
torrents. These torrents rush down the 
slopes to the sea on the western side, 
and to feed lai^e rivers ou the esstern 
side, of the mountains. Ne.\t to Thibet 
in Asia, the Bolivian Plateau is the 
highest plateau io the world. It is 



about two and one-half miles high. Sev- 
eral peaks of the Andes are four miles 
above sea-level. The Brazilian and 



through this plain. The Llanos are 
nearly treeless, ^vith the exception of 
palms which fringe the river banks and 
cluster in the swamps. The Orinoco 
River, which drains these plains, is 
navigable for over a thousand miles. It 
forms H large delta, which is flooded, as 
ai-e all the lower paits of the plain, 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



(luring the rainy season, and the people 
are obliged to build their homes in the 



healthful. The undergrowth is so lux- 
uriant that animal life is largely confined 
to the trees and stieanis. The RpWnn 
is drained by the Amazon, the 
river in the world. The Araazor 
is the most fertile region in the ■ 
The Pampas are vast grass-co' 
plains like our prairies. These p 
sre drained by the Plata Rii 
which is formed by the Parans 
and Paraguay rivers. 

There is a gi-eat variety of 
climate in South America. The 
entire eastern coast is low, with 
a fertile soil, but it is hot and uu- 
healthful. Much of the interior is thickly 
woodeil, and has a hot, sultry climate. 



All kinds of climate and products are 
found as one ascends the high mountains, 
rn pai't is well watered, 
(lid and barren uiouutaiu 
For three thousand miles 
the coiist of Peru and 
lern Chili there is no 
iral harbor, and so little 
rainfall thnt this region is 
11 desert. South of this 
region lainfall is abun- 
dant and tlie soil fertile. 
From the map on tlie next 
page locate the leading' pro- 
duction sections of South 
America. Make a list of the 
products of each section. 
Tell which are products of 
tropical and which of tem- 
perate regions. Tell which 
are cultivated, and which 
are natural pix)ducts. 

What animals belongs 
especially to South America? 
(Pages 40, 42.) 

The valuable natural 
products of the Selvas are: ludia-mbber, 
which is gathered, prepared, and shipped 



and other countries, to be manufac- 
tured into all kinds of rubber goods; 
cacao-uuta, from which chocolate is made : 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



cinchona, or Peruvian bark, a valuable 
medicine; vanilla-beans, from wliich va- 
nilla is extracted ; cabinet- and dye- 
woods, Brazil —-'-'■ -^ 
cocoanuts. 

Fanning, graz 
ing, and mininf 
are the leadin; 
occapations o: 
South America 
Manufacturing 
is alovvly de- 
veloping in 
the Plata Ba- 
sin, and in 
Brazil and 
Uruguay. 
Farming is 
chiefly car- 
ried CD in the 
Plata and Oi-- 
iuoco basins, 
on the Braziliai 
plain, and on 
and uplands oi 
the principal i 
people of the I 
the uplands, i 
sides. Great 1 
hoj-sea and floe 
on these plains, 
and sheep's wc 
the United Sta 

All the products oi lue iropicai 
and temperate regions are produced in 
the farming distiicts ; sugar is the 
principal pi-oduct. Coffee is, however, 
the most important product of South 
America, and is extensively grown in 
Brazil and Venezuela. It was brought 
to Brazil from the Eastern Continent, 



and DOW sixty per cent of all the coffee 
in the world is pi-oduced here. Rio Ja- 
neiro is the lai^est coffee market in the 



for these products. In the hot belt thei-e 
is no special season for sowing or har- 
vesting, and several crops are produced 
every year. Grains and fruits of the 
temperate regions are gi-own on the 
uplands and in the Plata River Basin. 
Mat6, or Paraguay tea, is cultivated in 
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the Paraguay Basin. Sitmos Aires, the with the more healthful and inhabitable 
largest and most progressive city of cities of the uplands by short railroads 

South America, is the great trade center whi^^ ^"-" ' i.-:ti; 

and shipping port for the Plata Basin 
and Pampas. It has steamer communicatioD 
with Europe and United States. 

Manufactui-ed goods of nearly every de- 
scription, flour, and steel and iron goods are 
imported from the United States and Europe. 
Much of the inland trade is cairied on by 
means of pack-mules, there being few good 
roads. There ai-e few railroads, Argentina 
and Brazil having more miles of railroad 
than all the other countries together. 

Most of the trade of the Pacific seaports 
with Europe is can-ied on by means of a 
railroad which crosses the Isthmus of Panama. 



Stearashipa convey goods to Panama, 
whence they are carried to Colon, to 



be traoaported by steamship to Europe. 
Most of the Pacific ports are connected 



in the steep valleys of the mountain 
streams. One railroad ascends to Lake 
Titicaca on the plateau. It is one of 
the highest railways in the world. 
Wonderful engineering skill has been 
shown in building two railways across the 
Andes — one in Peru, the other in Chili. 
With the exception of Brazil and the Ouianas 
all the countries of South America were settled by 
the Spanish. The Spaniards cu me to South America 
seeking gold. They conquered and enslaved the 
Indians whom they found. (Read of Piaam>.) 
The Spaniards as a wliole have not maintained as 
high a degree of civilization as they brought with 
them from Europe. 

The Spaniards and the half-breeds, a 
mixture of Spanish and Indian, have 
built cities near the coast and in the 
Plata Basin. The interior of South 
America is inhabited for the most part 
by wild tribes of Indians. Many foreign 
immigrants have settled in the more 
productive sections. 

The Spaniards are the aristocrats of 
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the country. They, with the half-breeds, 
bold the powers of government. For- 
eigners are active in developiug tlie 
whole cent" 
work ie do 
the foreign- 
era, Indians, 
and Ne- 
groes. 

Ae Bia- 
z i ! w a a 
settled by 
p e o p 1 e 
from Por- 
tugal, Poi'- 
tuguese is 
the lan- 
g u a g e 
spoken in 
this coun- 
tiy; but in 
all other 
c o u n t r i e 
Spanish is 
spoken. All 
the people 
of South 
America h< 
long to the 
man Catholi 

Christian Church. Education is generally 
in a backward state, the masses of the 
people being ignorant and degraded. 

Name the countries of South America. Which 
ia the largest! Which is second in size? Wliich 
is tlie smallest! Wliich countries border on the At- 
lantic Ocean! Wliicliborderon the Pacific! Which 
border on the Caribbean Sea! Which country has 
the greatest amount of sea-coast! Which has no 
sea-coast! Whicli countries lie in the Andes High- 
lands! Which countries He mostly in the lowlands! 



Wliich lie partly in the Amazon Basin! Which in 
the Orinoco Basin! Which in the Plata Basin! 

All of these countries are Spanish republics 
excepting Brazil and the Ouianas. British Guiana 
Qui ana to Hol- 
liaua is a penal 
'rojice. Brazil 
iblic 

The most 
progressive 
countries are 

Chili, Peru, 
and Colom- 
bia. Brazil 
and Vene- 
zuela are 



have schools ; 
those of Ar- 
gentina being 
the best in 
South Amer- 
ica. 

Name and 
locate the 
capital of 

try. Which 
one, having a 
delightful cli- 
mate, lies di- 
ly under the 
ator! Locate 
iegena, Mara- 
XI. La Gttaira, 
o Janeiro, 
jiuenOB Aires, 
Valparaiao, Callao, Guayaquil. 

ABGENTUTA. 

Locate this country. Tell what countries and 
what waters bound it. Tell what surface division 
Argentina occupies. What great river drains it! 
In what product section does it lie! Kame some 
of its leading products. Locate the capital and 
tell what you can about it. Locate La Plata, 
Tucuman, Cordova. 

Many Italian, French, and Spanish 
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immigraotB are settling in this country, silver, and the noithern part nitrate of 

Railroads and manufactures are being soda — a valuable product, which is ex- 

rapidly developed. ported for the making of gunpowder 

CHILI. and as a fertilizer. Chili supplies other 

Locate this country and tell its boundaries. South American countries with coal. 
What part is mountainous? What part lies in the 



t 
1 

in the central part. The products are every tree and flower, and all fruits 
those of temperate and warm-temperate and vegetables, which grow in any 
regions. Wheat, barley, and semi-ti'op- part of the world. The mountains of 
ical fruits are the chief products. In Peru yield gold, silver, platinum, cop- 
minerals, the southern part yields iron per, tin, iron, coal, petroleum, nitrates, 
and coal, the central part copper and and asphalt. With all this mineral 
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wealth, Pern is poor. The mines are South America, Two-thirds of the 

80 difficult to reach and the cost of people are Indiaus and Kegroes. 

building roads and of trans- ^.,-'- --.,._^^ The coflFee tree is grown over 

portation is so great, y-'^ ^~"^^ the greater part of Bia- 
that they cannot x zil, and is a source of 
be worked to ad- gi-eat wealth to its 
vantage. The producers. One- 
great deposits of third of the coffee 
guano and nitrates is shipped from 
on the coast are Santos. What is 
a source of veiy the other great 
great revenue, coffee-shipping 
and no other port? Brazil also 
country has contributed so much to has great mineral wealth, 
the world's fertility. The means of communication are 



^^^^* poor, although Brazil has many navi- 

Locate this country and bound it Name the ii- t>mj iij 

^™. ., ^ . rw k- -. _/„ eable nvers. Raili-oads are slowly de- 

projectioiiB on its coast. Describe its surface, o " , . . "^ 

Tellwhatyoucanof its veloping. Lines of 

climate. Name its vari- steanisrs run up 

ous products and locate tl,^ Amazon to the 

them as far as possible. v i > -n 

Name and locate itt boundary of Peru, 

capital and tell any- a distance of two 

thing you can about it. thousand miles. 

Name ite principal ^ These steamers 

ports. Tell for what 

any of them an noted. carry SUppheS to 

the settlers and 

Brazil occupies bring back the 

three-sevenths of various products of 

the surface of the tropical forests. 



ASIA. 



Note, — Stad; the plctares. Tcnce »II boundnilea, surface 
forms, and iivcrd M you stiidy them. Locate all plac«B 
meDiiiiiietl. Make collectioim vl pictiii'es repreuuuting the 
lilB of the different parte of Asia. 

Find Asia on tlie globe niu] nmps and in tlie 
iTorld pictures. How does itcompai-e in size with 
tlieolher grand divisions? Tell 
its direction from fi 
of tlie otlier grand 
divisions. Tell 
its direction 
from eacli of tiie 

it. Tell what 
large bodies of 
water aTid wliat 
land bound it. 
Trace its nortli- 
ern boundary, 
naming the pi-o- 
jectioiis and in- 
ilentations. 
What island 
group and wliat 



Ti-ace t!ie rivers which flow down the eastern and 

southern slopes. Name and describe llie coui-se 

of three on the eastern slope and of three on the 

southern slope. On the relief map trace the 

great water-parting of Asia from East Cape to 

the Pamir Plateau. What mountain ranges on 

ilin iini'lheru boundary of 

lis great mountain 

mass? Trace the 

highlands from 

the Pamir to the 

Mediterranean. 



tliis 



isH At 



what point < 

Asia approach 

nearest lo North 

America? What 

chain of islands 

connects Alaska 

and Kamchatka? 

Trace Lheeastem 

coast and name 

Hie coast forms. 

By what waters 

is Kamchatka nearly surrounded? By what the 

Corean Peninsula? What island empire lies enst 

of this coast? What ivaters surround it? What 

island group lies southeast of this coast? Traw) 

the southern coast and name the coast forms as 

you trace. What island lies southeast of India? 

Trace the western coast and land boundary. What 

waters boi'tler on the Peninsula of Indo-China? 

What on the Peninsula of India? What on the 

Peninsula of Arabia? What on the Peninsula of 

Asia-Minor? Name the most northern, eastern, 

and southern capes of Asia, 

Trace the rivers which flow down the northern 
slope. Name and descriL« the three largest. 



Wha 



tht 



mountain ranges 
form this mass? 
Trace the high- 
lands from the 
Pamir to the 
highlands of Af- 
rica. Note that 
they nearly close 
the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea. 
Find Thibet, 
the highest pla- 
teau in the 
world* also find 
the Centra I Basin 
and Mongolian 
Plateau. Trace 
the Himalaya 
Mountains, 
which bound 
Thibet on the 
south. Trace 
other mountain 
rangps which 
radiate eastward from the Pamir, What range 
bounds the Mongolian Plateau on the east? What 
desert un the Mongolian Plateau? Locale the 
Plateau of Deccan. What great river basins lie 
between this plateau and the Himalayas) Locate 
the plateaus of Iran, Arabia, Asia Minor. < 

Locate the great northern plain. Nameitand 
tell how it is divided. Locate the Aral Sea; also 
Lakes Balkash and Baikal. Locate the Plains of 
Mongolia, which lie in the lower part of the Amur 
River Basin; also locate the Plains of China 
which lie in the lower parts of the Hoang and 
TangLse river basins. 
In what belts of climate does Asia lie? Com- 



pare the climate of the southern part with ceutl'al Asia. Tbe Pamir Plateau, tlie 
thai of the uorlhern part? How does the « Jioof of the World," is sixteen 



The world ridge rejiches its highest Mediterranean and to the highlands of 
elevation in the great liigldand mass of Africa. 



The high mountains are snow-topped, of the mountain streams. Few people 
and many of them have magnificent can live at such a high altitude, 
glaciers which are the source of numer- The riv- ers of the 

0U8 rivers. All of these rivers are i t 

rapidly building out the coast, some of 
them forming deltas of great extent. 

The Himalaya Mountains are the 
highest and the youngest in the world. 
They have over fifty peaks that are 
above 23,000 feet high. Their southern 
slope is 80 precipitous that it is almost 
impassable for man or beast. Locate Mt. 
Everest, the highest peak. The greater 
part of the plateau region is cold, di-y, 
and barren, and covered with the moun- 
tain waste which has been carried 
down the inner slopes by the streams. 
Maov of these 



Plain are navigable for the fur-traders, 
hunters, and fishermen for long distances 
during the summer months. The Amur 
River after leaving the Mongolian Pla- 
teau flows thi-ough forests and a rich 
grass aud grain region — the lower part 
of its basin being the richest wheat 
i-egion of Asia. 

The Hoang Ho, Yellow River, or 

"China's Sorrow" is rapid, shallow, and 

hardly navigable. This river descends 

so rapidly that it carries quantities of 

yellow soil vfhich it has taken up in its 

descent. This soil fills up the channel 

as the river nears the sea, and builds its 

banks higher than the surrounding plain. 

t I At flood time the banks overflow, cover- 

on ail of the plateaus. The ing the flood-plains and causing a great 

only sections inhabitable and the only loss of life and property. 

land fit for cultivation lie in the valleys The Yangtse River has cut deep can- 



yons ID ita course, and is navigable for 
lat^e vessels for over a tliousand miles. 



of the north and that of the south, by 
preventing the interchange of the cold 
and warm 
winds. The Si- 
berian Plain is 
the coldest sec- 
tion in the world, 
though the crops 
mature quickly 
under the hot 
sun of the long 
summer days. 
^ The soiitli- 

TEA ern peuin- 
TATioN ^"'jis are 
very warm, 
and tropical vegetation prevails in the 
lowland, wliile temperate vegetation pre- 



Chinese nvere are crowded with junks 
and small boats upon which vast num- 
bers of people live, 
who never have any 
other dwelling place. 

The Ganges has its 
source in an enormous 
glacier ; it receives 
many tributaries and 
unites with the Brah- 
maputra to form the 
largest delta in the 
world. It is navigable 
to the highlands and is 
one of the most used 
waterways in the 
world. A great sys- 
tem of canals is con- 
nected with the Gan- 
ges which serve for 
both irrigation and transportation. vails in the uplands. Asia has a gener- 

The great mountain mass causes a ally dry climate, because of the high 
marked difference between the climate mountains on the seaward sides and be- 




- ^ ^f^ *^ Jl^.*-" 



cause of tbe great land masses which ab- 
sorb all moisture that passes over tbeni. 

All the belts of vegetation are found 
on the mountain side" 
though the tops of t] 
mountains are barren. Tl 
[teoplt! of the scattered 8( 
tienients of the platea 
are engaged in raising A 
gora goats, camels, shet 
and yaks. These auiiiu 
serve as food; their hair 
and wool are valuable , 
exports. Tlie yak and 
the camel are also 
used f(>r transporta- 
tion. Fine Arabian 
hoi-ses are reared in t 
western parts of Asia. 

Excepting the Tunc 
and Steppes, the Siberiai. 



is covered with forests, interspersed, 
in the southern part, with meadows and 
grain iielda 
Farming is the principal occupation 



of tbe plains and uplands of Asia, tiilk 
culture is an old and important indus- 
try, China producing more raw silk 



than any other country in the world. 
Ten, opium, cotton, rice, snsrar, and 
tropical finits are tlie chief proilncts in 
tbe warmej", and grains and temperate 
fruits in the temperate, I'egions. More 
tea is produced in China than in all 
other countries of the world. Rice is 
tbe principal food for millions of peo- 
ple of Asia. Camphor and lacquer 
ti'ees and the bamboo are peculiai' to 
southeastern Asia and Japan. Cof- 
fee is a valuable product of tbe south- 
western part and of the island of 
Ceylon. 

There is great mineral wealth in Asia, 
but only the mines of Japan are intelli- 
gently worked. Manufacturing engages 
the Japanese, some of the Chinese, and 



the people of India. Little modem 
machinery is used outside of Japan. 
Fiue silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, 
and shawls are woven on hand looms in 
mftDy localities. 

There is a lively trade between difEerent 
parts of Asia. As the 
good roads the prod- 
ucts are transported 
across the continent 
by means of cai'avans 
of camels. Yaka and 
donkeys are used for 
canying in the high 
mountain passes; the 
reindeer in the 
North; elephants in 
the southern part, 
and horses on the 
eastern plains and 
in the northwestern 
part. India has sev- 
eral lines of railway ; 
pan and China have a ii 
ber of railroads ; ot 
are in construction. 
White Race, with for 
capital, have constru 
the railroads of China. 

The highlands, the northern plains, 
and the entire western part of Asia 
are thinly settled, having only a few 
small trade centers; but the eastern 
and southern parts are more thickly 
settled than any other parts of the 
world. The people of northern Siberia, 
Tin-key, China, and Japan belong to the 
Yellow Race; the others are Whites. 
The Japanese are the most progressive 



of any nation in Asia. The people of 
Asia are the oldest in civilization of any 
in the world; but, as a rule, they ai-e 
backward and opposed to progress. 
Many of them live as their ancestors 
lived two thousand years ago. 



of Asia. Also find out what the prevailing govern - 
ment is in the countries of Asia. Name and point 
out the countries of Asia. Wliich are the three 
largest? Of these Siberia is a Bussian possession ; 
India ia governed by the British. Which country 
lies almost wholly in the plains) Which countries 
lie in the plateau regions ! Which are partially 
in the highlands and partially in the plains. 

Japan.— Locate Japan and tell its capital. 
IiOcat« Nagasaki, Yokohama. 

Next to China, Japan produces more 
silk than any other country in the 
world. The Japanese are skilled in 



farming, in manufacturing, and iu art of of ivory, in the fineness and art of their 
all kinds. They are notetl for their embroidei'ies, and in the making of porce- 
artistic handiwork in embroideries, silks, lain. These manufactured aiticles, with 



L f <-\f A 



aimpon-trij. -• - — - ------ 

CmuESE EMPiRE-Locate and bound the Cm- sities, colleges, aud manual-training 

NE8E Empire. Locate its capital, Pekin. Pekin is schools, and many manufacturing in- 

an important trade center. Its buildings are low, dnstries 

its streets narrow, filtliv, and badly drained. Lo- , ^ ' i, r. m^ . j 

, fy t rr- * ■ cu t ■ m- J „ * ~ii Locate Smyrna, DamascuB. These are trade 

cate Canton, Tientsin, Shanghat. Fnid out all , ., , ,, ■ i 

■ . -,. ■ 1 ., ,^u- centei-s where the caravans from the east exchange 

yoj can about China and the Chinese. ,, . l j- . .i_ j . r .1 m 

•■ their merchandise for the products of the European 

The Chinese are skilled in the carving workshops. 



AFRICA. 



KoTE. — Stod; the piclnrea iit this ({rand diTisiou. Trj- to 
get oilier pictures represeating tbe mnnuerB Rti<I caelotna of 
the different people of Africa. 

Trace all coast-liiieB, all land forms, a,ai 

Fiad Africa on llie globe, on lli 
the world pictures. Poiut to it ai 
tell its direction from us. Tell iU 
directioa from «acli of the other 
grand divisions. Tell how j'ou 
would go there. What separates 
Africa from Euroiw? By what 
is it connected with, and by 
what sopai'ated from, Asia? 
What large bodies of watei- 
bound Africa! Ti-ace the coast- 
line. What capes project from 
the boundary? Which ones seem 
to give Africa its shape? What 
large island lies southeast of 
Africa? What channel separates 
this island from the mainland? What two groups 
of islands nortlnvest of Africa) To whom does 
each belong? 

Trace thesbap 
of Africa in the 
air. Sketch it 
quickly on the 
blackboard 
and locate the 
principal pro- 
jections and in- 
dentations. 
Trace the Great 
African High- 
land. What 
plateau and 
what two 
mountai n 
peaks in this 
highland ? 
Trace and de 
scribe the Za 

and Nile rivers. How many cataracts can you 
Und in the course of the Nile in its passage through 
the highlands? What falls are formed in tlie 
Zambesi's course? Trace and describe the Niger. 
Through what plateau does it cut its way to the 
sea! Trace the Orange Giver and tell in what 
mount^ns it rises. What desert lies between the 
Zambesi and Orange Biver basins! What lakes arc 
found intbisregioQ? What do they tell us of the 



soil and climate of this rej^ion? Locate the Sahara. 
What do you notice in regard to rivei-s, lakes, and 

' '- " "" ■'"'sert! Locate the lake 

Africa. Which lakes 
the Nile Basin? 
Which to the Con- 
go! Which to the 
Zumbesil Locat« 
Luke Tchad. 
What is there pe- 
culiar about this 
lukel Trace the 
Atlas Mountains. 
Trace carefully the 
boundary of each 
rge river basin. 
arly two-fifths of Af- 
asert. What do ynu 
I principal cause of a 

In what bclU of climate does Africa He? In 
which belt does the greater part lie? How i 



he 



Jteri 



be 



affected by the 
narrow coastal 
plains and by 
the mountain 
wall on tbe 
border of the 
plateau? 
Locate the 
different prod- 
uct sections of 
Africa and tell 
what products 
are grown in 
each. Which 

sponds to the 
Selvas of 
South Amer- 
le position of 
each section with the position of the same prmluct 
section in the other grand divisions. What prod- 
ucts do you find in Africa that grow in other 
grand divisions! What other grand divisions have 
the same or similar products! 

Which parts of Africa seem to be most thickly 
settled! Can you think of any i-eason for this! 
What sections will never be thickly settled! 
What animals belong to Africa! (Page 48.) 
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The surface of Africa has neither the 
high mountain walls nor the great 
extent of lowlands which mark the 
surface of the other grand divisions. 
Nearly the entire grand division is 
a plateau, bordered and ci-ossed by 
mountain ranges, while nari-ow coiistiil 
[ijai" ' ' 



Kilimanjaro. From the Abyssinian 
Plateau a low mountain spur stretches 
northward and forms tlie water-parting 
between the Ked Sea and the Nile 
Valley. 

Near the equator the African High- 
land sends a long arm northwestward, 

■■" ' ' - '' ' *^-- ■--— ien 

ba- 
be 
lie 



ch 

,he 



the 
Hi| 
rea 

vat 
sini 

platcau.cav.or,= »u^.g.... 

of only about three thousand feet above 
sea level. From this plateau the high- 
lands stretch southward, extending one 
arm to the southern extremity, where it 
is known as the Snow Mountains, while 
the otber arm extends westward across 
the plateau and is known as the Great 
African Highland. What river basins 
and what desert are inclosed by these 
two branches or arms ? The highest 
points of elevation and the only snow- 
clad peaks in Africa ai'e Kenia and 



wide gaps in them, the widest being 
between the Kong and the Atlas moun- 
tains. 

The Sahara is a vaBt,hot,dry, and sandy 
desert intei-spersed here and theie with 
small, fertile spots, called oases. Rain 
never falls on the desert, but caravans 
are sometimes overtaken by teirific sand- 
storms — called simoons — which cause 
much loss of life among men and camels. 

African rivera have many rapids and 
watei-falls where they descend from the 



plateau to the coastal plains. ( 
the plateau they often flow 
slowly, spreading out into shal- 
low streams of great width. 

The Congo River, next to 
the Amazon, carries the great- 
est volume of water of any 
river in the world. At ita 
mouth it is six miles wide and 
of great depth. It is navi- 
gable for large boats to the 
highlands, a distance of about 
150 miles. It is also navigable 
for flat-bottomed boats foi" a 
great distance on the plateau. 
It cuts its way from the highlands 



through a magnificent gorge over forty 
miles wide. 



The Nile, including the White Nile, 
is about 4000 miles in length. 
Its flood-plain includes nearly 
the whole of Egypt. About 
one hundred miles above its 
mouth it begins to form one of 
the richest and finest deltas in 
the world. There are so many 
cataracts in the Nile below Khar: 
turn that its navigation is inter- 
rupted ; but above Khartum it is 
navigable for river stearaeis for 
nearly a thousand miles. Above 
Khartum the Nile fiows through 
forests and grass lands ; but be- 
low this plate it flows thi-ough 
a desert region which is made 
fertile only through the pei-iod- 
ical rains that cause the nver to 
overflow the whole plain. Water 
from this river is stored in reser- 
voirs to serve for irrigation. The 
Nile differs from all other rivers 
in having no tributaries for nearly two 
thousand miles above its mouth. 



. The Nigt r River is moi-e important The climate of Africa, like that of most 

for navigatiou than auy other Africaa plateaus, is generally dry. The great cen- 

river. Its tributary, the Bitme, is navi- tral part lies in the region of equatorial 

paKI«> inhn fho vofv lioni-f: nf t.\io ,^1^^ Tl,:^ - :j„ l.,.!* 

I ', 



of the finest deltas in the world. This 
delta is covered with dense mangrove 
thickets. (Page 211.) 

The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi are, 
next to Niagara, the most magnificent 
falls in the world. The Orange River 
ia of little use for navigation. 

The great equatorial lake system 
of Africa is unequaled except by 
the Great Lakes of North America. 
Next to Lake Superior, Victoria is 
the largest fresh-water lake in the 
world. 



merge into the grass pi-aiiies of the Zam- 
besi and Sudan regions. The seaward 
slopes of the mountains and plateau 
receive plenty of rainfall during the 
year. 

The prevailing winds of the Sahara are 
easterly land winds from which all mois- 
ture has been taken. The oases in the 
desert are well-watered and covered 
with grass and date-palms. (Page 207.) 
Africa yields the pi-oducts of the ti'o^v 
ical and temperate regions. 

The southern part of Africa is noted 



for ita great miueral wealth, the diamond 
mines of Kimherley and the gold-fields of 
Pretoi'ia and JoJuinnea- 
burg being among the 
richest and most noted 
in the world. 

Farming, forthe needs 
of life, is the principal 
occupation of Africa. 
Angora goats, sheep, 
cattle, and ostnches are 
extensively raised in 
the uplands of the south- 
ern part. The Mediter- 
ranean States grow the 
same products as south- 
ern Europe. The most v 
products of the Nile va! 
cotton, sugar-cane, and 
corn. 

A lively interior trade 
ried on from north to sou 
across the desert, by m< 
caravans. The Arab meivuouws 

nf thrt north nvi>}iflno-A Rnin11 



Egypt, also in the western coastal plain 
and in the southern pai-t of Africa. 



gOiU- 

dust, ostrich-plumes, salt, dates, and slaves 
from the interior regiona Europeaos 
have constructed several raili'oads in 



AfnVn hftloTig to many tribes, which rep- 
at least three races. These 
cause great differences in 
^e, religion, and civilization 
t. The central and larger 
Afiica is the home of a great 
number of Negro tribes, 
most of whom are half 
savage. 
jj Africa is largely under the 
' control of the different nations 
of Europe. From the colors of 

the map tell which partsare under British control? 

Which under the Frencli ? Which under the 

Germans? Wliat other nations control parts of 

Africa? 



Egypt.— Locate Egypt. Tallin whatsurfaceand 
climate secClous it lies. Egypt has monuments of 
the oldest civilizatioa of which we have any 
record. Find out wliat you can of tlie pyramids, 
sphinx, and obelisks of Egypt. Also find out what 
you can of tlie papyrus and lotus, and of their use 
in ancient Egyptian art. Locate Alexandria, the 
chief seaport aud the great center of 
Locate the capital, Cairv. Many 
tourists visit this city to see the 
wonders of ancient Egypt. 

Khai-tuin is tlie great 
trade center of Egypt for 
the river and caravan trade. 

Port Said owes its im- 
portance solely to the fact 
that it is at the Doi-them 
terminus of the Suez Canal. 

Central Africa. — Most 
of Central Africa has been 
explored and is claimed 



South Africa. — The greater part of 
South Africa belongs to Great Britain. 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
were settled by Boei's, or Dutch fann- 
ers. They have recently been annexed 



by different European nations. Much 
of it has an unhealthful climate, poor 
soil, and poor liver navigation ; hence it 
develops slowly and yields little to the 
commerce of the world. The Kongo 
State, under the King of Belgium, has 
been opened to the trade of all nations, 
Carriage-ways and I'ailroads have been 
constructed in a few localities. Three- 
fourths of all the ivory in the world 
comes from this part of Africa. The 
principal trade centei-s of Central Africa 
are Boma and Leopoldville. Locate them. 



Territory, Find out what 
occurred to cause the British 
to annex them. 

The natives of South Af- 
rica work for the colonists 
as laborcT-s and servants. 
Many of them have adopted 
the manners and customs of 
the Whites. 

From this section Angora hair, ostrich 
feathers, and skins are exported, but by 
far the most important exports are dia- 
monds, woo], and gold. 

Locate Gafe Totvn, the largest city in 
South Africa. It has a fine harbor and 
is connected with the interior towns by 
railroads. Locate Part ElizttbeUi, the 
second city in size and the chief sea- 
port of this section. Locate Pretoria 
and Johannesburg, and tell for what 
they are noted. (Page 212.) 



THE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIA, AND THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 



f^nd Australia on the globe and maps and 
in the world pictures. Poiut to it and tell its 
direction from us. Tell how you would go thei-e. 
Tell the direction of Australia from 
each of the other grand di^ 
Trace the coast, 
projections am' 
tions as you 
trace. What 
island lies 
southeast of 
the m a i n - 
land? What 
reef lies 
northeast of 
it? 

Describe 
the ouly riv- 
er svs[«m in 
Australia. 
Trace the inland rivers. Trace the highlands 



surface of the interior consist? From the number 
of cities tell what sections are most thickly settled. 
Can you think of any reason for this? 

The six British colonies of Australia 

~~~ ■~^_ united January ], 1901. under « 

^""^ gcneriil governnioiit to form 

^ .1,^ *.',.,;..,.,(, ■„„. „r C«Hl- 

tiioiiivealfh. 

of Australia. 

Name and 

locate each 

State. Which 

is the largest! 

Which the 



Wh 



alle 



;t} 



of Austral i 
Wliat 

eastern part) 
Locate the 
Great Vic- 
toria Desert. 
In wha 
climat« belts 



tell where they 
given to the range 



Melbouri 
Hotxirt. 
The 



you thinkare 
of the most 

Why? Locate 
e, Sydney, BriHbave, Adelaide, Perth, 



with like SI 

tions in other 

grand divi- 

sions. What products do you find in Australia 

which you do not And in otiier sections) Name 

and locate the tropical products; the temperate . 

products. Of what does the greater part of the ladeii Winds, SO tbey pass over tLe land 



face of Australia consists of a 
plateau 
bordered 
by low 
i)]ountaiii» 
with nar- 
row coast- 
id plaiiLs. 
The moun- 
tains are 
highest 
aloug the 
eastern 
coast, 
reaching 
their high- 
est eleva- 
tion in the 
southeast- 
ern part. There are no liigh mountains 
in tlie interior to obstruct tlie moisture- 
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218 AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

surface, leaving it dry and unfit for Victoria is the leading State. Melbourne, the 

cultivation. capital, is the center of tbe gold-mining iadustries. 

mi 1 , 1 ■ iiT c . .- New Sodth Wales is next in importance. 

The plant and animal life of Australia Mining and grazing are the d.ief occupations. 



; be- 
alia? 



treat 
irm- 



noted for its gold and other mineral 
wealth. 

The people of Australia consist of 
British colonists, who are united in lan- 
guage, laws, and ideas of progress. The 
Mderation of Atistralia will doubtless 
become a leading power in the world. 
The original Australians are fast be- 
coming extioct 



uv.-MK. .i.i^j B.oy. w,«...iv ^..g.... ......J pro- 
duce most of tlie spices of tlie world. 

Sumatra is rich in minerals, especially in tin. 
Borneo is ricli in diamonds. Java is noted for the 
pi-oduction of coffee, sugar, ami rice. New Guinea 
is, uexttoGreeii1and,t)ielargestislaii(lin tbe world. 

Make a list of the islands and island groups of 
the Pacific, and tell to whom each belongs. Name 
the bodies of water which separate the islands. 
Most of the Pacific islands are of volcanic origin, 
and there are many active volcanoes upon them. 

Trace routes from America to difTerent Paci&c 
Inlands. 



INTERRELATED READING. 

Prepared by Euphrosyne Bown. 



PART I. 

PREPARATORY. 



Big and Little People of Other Land?. 
Shaw 

Around the World. Bk. I. 
Carroll 

My Four Friends. 

Andrews 

Reader in Geography (pp. l-'iO). 
Dodge 

Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard. 
Dodge 



A. B. Co. 

yort^e Co. 
Glnn & Co. 

Longmans, Green A Co. 
T. Nelson & Sous • 



Our World Reader. Purt 1. 

Our World al Home. Bk. I. (pp 81 95, 102-108). 

Hall T. Nelson A Sons 



Home Geogrnphy (pp. 85-127). 

Squirrels and Other Fur- Bearers. 
Burroughs 

Ways of Wood Folk. 

Lung, Wm. J. 

Friends and Their Helpers. 

Eddy, Siarali J. 



A. B. Co. 

H«>ughton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ginn & Co. 



Stories of the Thirteen Colonies (pp. 1-36). 

Guerbcr A. B. Co. 



Inventors and Inventioni*. 
Mowry 



Silver, Burdett & Co. 



Wake Robin Series. Vol. III. (pp. ^2-255). 

Holtzclaw Potter & Putnam Co. 



Stories of Industry. 
Clow 



Ed. Pub. Co. 



PART II. 



PHYSICAL FEATURES OF OUR EARTH. 



Reader in Geography (pp 58-170). 
Dodge 

Madam How and Lady Why : 
Volcanoes (pp. 68-77). 
Soil-making (77-96). 
Gluciation (07-135). 
Coral Reefs (181-208). 
Kingsley 

Our World Reader. Part II. 
Hall 



Longmans, Green & Co. 



Macmillan Co. 
Glnn & Co. 



*« 



GLOBE STUDY. 



PEOPLE. 



Around the World. Bk. 11. 
Carroll 

Seven Little Sisters. 

Each and All. 

Andrews 



Morse Co. 



Ginn & Co. 



Reader in C^ography (|>p. 28-58, 213 230). 

Dodge Lons^mnnP, Green & Co. 



Stories of Child Life. Bk. IV. 
Badlam 



Silver, Burdett & Co. 



Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 
Eg>;leston .\. B. C.'o. 

Story of Indians of New England (pp. 1-88). 

Burton Morne Co. 



Indians and Pioneers (pp. 1 88). 

Hazard and Dutton 



i« 



Discoverers and Explorers. 
Shaw 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Shaw 

The World and Its People. Bk. III. 
Smith 



A. B. Co. 



Univ. Pub. Co. 



Silver, Burdett & Co. 



PART III. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



America's Story for America's Children. 

Pratt D. C. Heath & Co. 

Indian 8 and Pioneers. 

Hazard and Dutton Mor:>e Co. 
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INTERRELATED READING. 



Wake Robin Series. Vol. III. (pp. 8(M1.) 

Holtssclaw Potter & Patuam Co. 

American Life and Advenlnre. 

£^gle9ton A. B. Co. 

Oeoj^raphical Reader of North America 

Carpenter " 



PiciniH'pqae Geog. Readers. 

Kill!; 



Ginn & Co. 



Historical Reader (pp. 8, 8-21-24, 223-286). 

Wilson, L. L. W. MacmiUan Co. 



Settlements. ^ 

Shaw 

Oar American NeighlMrs. 
Coe 



Univ. Pub. Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 



NEW ENGLAND. 

Story of the Indians of New England. 

Burton Morse Co. 



Story of the English (pp 305^.306). 
Guerber 

Story of the Old Bay Sute. 
Broolis 



A. B. Co.- 



MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Pioneer History Stories of Mississippi Valley. 

McMurry Pub. Sch. Pub. Co. 

Heroes of the Middle West. 

Catherwood Ginn & Co. 

Stories of Ohio. 

Howells A. B. Co. 



UNITED STATES. 



Pilgrims and Puritans. 
Moore 

Exploration and Discovery. 
Pratt 

The Colonies. 

Smith and Dutton 
Stories of the Thirteen Colonies. 
Story of the Great Republic. 

Guerber 



Ginn A Co. 

D. C. Heath A Co. 

Morse Co. 

A. B. Co. 



History of the United States for Beginners. 

Powell Macmillan Co. 



Our Own Country. Bk. iV. 
Smith 



Silver, Burdett & Co. 



Wake Robin Series. Vol. III. (pp. 41-74, 120-240). 

Hultzclaw Potter A Putnam Co. 



From Colony to Commonwealth. 
Moore 

Our Country in Poem and Protse. 
Inventors and Inventions. 
Persons 



Ginn A Co. 



A. B. Co. 



EUROPE. 

Our World Reader. Tart III. 
Hall 

The World and Its People. 
Coe 

The World at Home. Bk. V. 

Short Stories from English History. 
Biaisdell 



Ginn & Co. 

Silver, Burdett A Co. 

T. Nelson A Sons 
Ginn A Co. 



Story of the English (pp. 158, 220-2S2, 871-278^ 

Guerber A. B Co. 



ASIA. 



The World at Home. Bk. V. 

Life in Abia. Bk. VI. 
Smith 

Islands of the Sex Bk. VI IL 
Kellogg 



T. Nelson A Sons 
Silver, Burdeit A Co. 



AFRICA. 



Views in Africa. 

World at Home. Bk. VI. 



Silver, Burden A Co. 
T. Nelson A Suns 



SUPPLEMENT. 



THE EABTH'S AREA AND POPULATION. 



THE EARTH'S DIMENSIONS. 



Equatorial diameter, 
Polar, . . . . 
Equatorial circumference, 

Earth's Surface, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic *' 
Indian ** 
Antarctic ** 
Arctic ** 

lotal Ocean Surface, 



7.926 

7,900 

24,900 

194,000,000 square 



miles 



71,000,000 

34,000,000 

28,000,000 

7,500.000 

4,000,000 

144,500,000 

Area In 
Sq. Miles. 



«< 



(I 
i< 

II 
<( 

41 
t« 
«l 



North America, 
South America, 

Western Hemisphere, 

Europe, 
Asia, 

Kurasia, 

Africa, 
Australia, 

Kastern Hemisphere, 
South Polar Lands. 
iMiid Surface oftJis Eai 



8,600,000 
7,885.400 

16,485.400 

4,022.234 
16.698,198 

20.720,432 

11,514,985 

510.874 

82.746.291 
260.600 
th, 49,492,291 



Popnlation. 

102.655.358 
38,085.603 

140,740.961 

865.436,581 

818,769.630 

1,184,206,211 

168,497,091 
5,683.968 

1,358,387,270 



1.499,128,251 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Area in 

Sq. Mileei. 



Danish America, 

Do. of Canada. 
Newfoundland, 
E^ist Labrador, 

British America, 
French Is. . 
United States, 
Mexico, . 
Ceutnil America. 
West Indies, . 



87.426 

3,614.813 

42.732 

120,005 

3.777.550 

91 

3.668,107 

751.584 

179.730 

92,955 



Popnlation. 
81,443 

4,830.368 

200,000 

4,211 

5.034,579 

5,983 

76,295,220 

12,578,861 

3,010,324 

5,831,065 



UNITED STATES. AREA AND POPULATION. 



Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 



Area in 
8q. Miles. 

52.250 

53.850 

158,360 

103.925 

4,990 

2.050 



Popnifttion, 
1900. 

1,828,697 

1,311.564 

1.485.053 

539.700 

908.355 

184,735 



Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho, . 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas. 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, . 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts 

Michigan, 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Montana, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey. 

New York. . 

N. Carolina, 

N. Dakota, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

S. Carolina, 

S. Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, . 

Utah, . 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington, 

\V. Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Wyoming, 

Delaware, Raritan. and 

New York bays, 
Arizona Ter., 
Dist. of Col., 
Ind. Ter., 
New Mexico Ter., 
Oklahoma Ter., 
Part Gt. Lakes, 

United States, 

Alaska, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico, . 
Philippines. . 
Guam, . 
Cuba, under the Protection 
of U. S., . 

Total Foreign Possessions, 

Total United States and 
Possessions, 



Area In 

6q. Miles. 

56.680 
59,475 
84.800 
56,650 
86,350 
56.025 
82.080 
40.400 
48,720 
88,040 
12.210 

8.315 
58.915 
88,865 
46,810 
69,415 
146,080 
77,510 
110.700 

9.806 

7.815 
49,170 
52,250 
70,795 
41,060 
96.030 
45,215 

1,250 
80.570 
77,650 
42.050 
265,780 
84,970 

9,565 
42.450 
69,180 
24,780 
56.040 
97,890 

720 

118,020 

70 

31.400 

122,580 

39,030 

65,177 



577,390 
6.640 
3,668 

114,000 



44,000 
745.698 



Popnlation, 
1000. 

528,542 
2,216,331 

161.772 
4.821,550 
2.516,462 
2.231,853 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,381.625 

694,466 
1,190,050 
2,805.846 
2,420.982 
1,751.894 
1,651,270 
8,106.665 

248,829 

1,068,539 

42,885 

411,588 
1,883,669 
7.268,012 
1.898,810 

819,146 
4,157,545 

413,536 
6,302,115 

428,556 
1.340.316 

401 ,570 
2.020.616 
8.048.710 

276.749 

843,641 
1,864.184 

518.103 

958.800 

2,069,042 

92,581 



122.981 
278.718 
891.960 
195,310 
898.245 



8,090,777 76,296.220 



63,441 

154,001 

900.000 

8»000,000 

10,000 

1,684,0C0 
10,761,442 



3,836,475 86,868,661 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



THE TWENTY LARGEST 


CITIES OF U 


. S. 




1900. 


New York, . 


3,437,202 


(/hicago, 


1.698,575 


Fhiladelplim, 


. 1,2J)3,697 


St. Louis, 


575.238 


Uoston, 


560,892 


liiiltimore. 


. 508,957 


Cleveland, . . . 


. 381.768 


Buffalo, . 


352.219 


San Francisco, 


342,782 


Pittsburg, 


321,616 


New Orleans, 


287,104 


Detroit, 


285,704 


Milwaukee, 


285.315 


Newark, . . . ; 


246.070 


Louisville, 


204,731 


Minneapolis, . 


202.718 


Providence, . 


, 175,597 


Indianapolis, 


169,104 


Kansas City (Mo ), 


163.752 


Denver. 


133,859 



POPULATION OF CITIES HAV- 
ING* 25.000 INHABITANTS 
OR MORE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Akron, Ohio, 
Albany, N. Y., 
Allegheny, Pa., 
Allentown, Pa., 
Altoona, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
Auburn, 'N. Y., 
Augustii, Ga., 
Baltimore, Md., 
Bay City, Mich , . 
Bayonne. N. J., 
Binghainton, N. Y., 
Birmingham, Ala., 
Boston, Mass., 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Brockton, Mass , . 
Buffalo, N. Y. . . 
Butte, Mont., 
Cambridge. Mass., 
Camden, N. J., 
Canton. Ohio, 
Cedar Rapids, la., 
Charleston, S. C, 
Chester, Pa., 
Ciialtanooija. Tcnn 
Chelsea, Mass. , 
Chicago, 111.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Columbus. Ohio. 
Council Bluffs. la , 
Covington, Ky., 
Dallas, Tex.. 
Davenport, la., 
Dayton, Ohio, 



1900. 

42,938 
94,151 

129.896 
35.416 
38,973 
89,872 
27,838 
30,345 
39.441 

508,957 
27,628 
32.722 
39.647 
38.415 

560.892 
70.997 
40.063 

352.387 
30.470 
91.886 
75.935 
30.667 
25.656 
50.807 
33.988 
32.490 
34,072 
1,698.575 

325,902 
. 381.768 

125.560 
. 25.802 
42.938 
42,638 
35,254 
85.333 



Denver, Col., 
Des Moines, la., 
Detroit, 3Iich., 
Dubuque, la., 
Duluth, Minn., 
Easton, Pa., . 
East St. Louis, 111., 
Elizabeth, N. J., . 
Elmira, N. Y., 
Erie, Pa , 

Evansville, Ind,, . 
Fall River, Mass., 
Fitchburg, Mass., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Fort Worth, Tex., 
Galveston, Tex., . 
Gloucester, Mass., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Harrisburg. Pa., . 
Hartford. Conn., . 
Haverhill, Mitss., . 
lldboken, N. J., . 
Holyoke, Mass., 
Houston, Tex., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jackson, Mich.. 
Jacksonville, Fla. , 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Johnstown, Pa., 
Joliet, 111., 
Kansas City, Kan., 
Kansas Chy, Mo., 
Knoxville, Tenn., . 
La Crosse, Wis., . 
Lancaster, Pa., 
Lawrence, 3Iass., . 
Lexington. Ky., 
Lincoln, Neb., 
Little Rock, Ark., . 
Los Angeles. Cal., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Lowell. Mii.ss., 
Lynn, Mass., 
Maiden, Mas.s.. 
Manchester. N. II., 
McKecsport, Pa.. . 
Memphis, Tenn., . 
Milwaukee. Wi.s., . 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mobile. Ala., 
Montgomery , Ala. , 
Nashville. Tenn., . 
Newark, N. J., 
New Bedford, Mass., 
New Britain. Conn., 
Newcastle, Pa.. 
New Haven, Conn., 
New Orleans, La., 
Newport. Ky., 
Newton, Ma.ss., 
New York. N. Y., 
Norfolk, Va., 
Oakland, Cal., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Oshkosli, Wis., 
Pa.ssjiic, N. J , 
Patterson, N. J , 
Pawtucket, R I., . 
Peoria, 111., 



138.859 
62,139 

285,704 
36,297 
52.969 
25.238 
29.655 
52,130 
35,672 
52.733 
59,007 

104.863 
31,531 
45.115 
26.688 
37,789 
26,121 
87,565 
50, 167 
79.850 
37,175 
59.364 
45,712 
44,633 

169,164 
25,180 
28,429 

206,433 
35,936 
29,353 
51,418 

163,752 
82,637 
28,895 
41.459 
62,559 
26.369 
40,169 
38,307 

102.479 

204.731 
94.969 
68,513 
33.664 
56,987 
34,227 

102.320 

285,315 

202,718 
38.469 
30.346 
80,865 

246.070 
62,412 
25,998 
28.339 

108,027 

287.104 
28,301 
33,587 
3.437,202 
46,624 
66.960 

102,555 
28,284 
2T,777 

105.171 
39.231 
56,100 



Philadelphia, Pa., . 
Pittsburg. Pa., 
Portland, Me., 
Portland, Ore., 
Providence, R. I., 
Pueblo, Col., 
Quincy, 111., . 
Racine, Wis., 
Reading, Pa., 
Richmond, Va., 
Rochester, N. Y.. . 
Rockford, III., 
Sacramento. Cal., . 
Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Joseph, Mo., . 
St. Louis, Mo . 
St. Paul, Minn., . 
Salem, Mass., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio. Tex.. 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Savannah, Ga.. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
Scranton, Pa., 
Seattle. Wash., 
Sioux City, la , 
Somerville, Mass., 
South Bend, Ind., 
South Omaha, Neb., 
SiK)kane Wash.. 
Springfield, 111., 
Springfield, Mass, . 
Springfield, Ohio, . 
Superior, Wis., 
Syracuse, N. Y , . 
Tacoma, Wash., . 
Taunton, Mass., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
Toledo. Ohio, 
Topeka, Kan.. 
Trenton. N. J., 
Troy, N. Y. . 
Utica. N. Y., 
Washington. D. C, 
Waterbury. Conn., 
WMieeling, W. Va., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa , . 
Williamsport. Pa., 
W^ilmington, Del., 
Woon socket, R. I , 
Worcester. Mass., 
Yonkers, N. Y., 
York, Pa., 
Youngstown, Ohio, 



1,293,697 

321.616 
50, 145 
90,426 

175,597 
28,157 
36,252 
29.102 
78.961 
85.050 

162.608 
31.051 
29.282 
42,345 

] 02,978 

575,238 

163.065 
35.956 
53.531 
53.321 

342.782 
54,244 
31,682 

102.026 
80.671 
33,111 
61,643 
85.999 
26,001 
36,848 
34.159 
62.059 
38,253 
31 .091 

108.374 
37.714 
31,036 
36.673 

131,822 
33,608 
73.307 
60.651 
56,383 

278.718 
45.859 
38.878 
51.721 
28,757 
76,508 
28.204 

118.421 
47.931 
33.708 
44,885 



THE TEN LARGEST CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 



London, 
New York, 
Paris, 
Canton, . 
Berlin, . 
Chicago, 
Vienna, . 
Tokyo, . 
St. Petersburg, 
Philadelphia, 



4,438.018 '96 
8,437,202 

2,536,870 '96 

2,000.000 '96 

1,677.304 '95 
1,698,575 

1,364,548 '90 

1,268,930 '96 

1,267.024 '97 
1.293,697 



v 



SUPPLEMENT. 



^23 





EUROPE. 






Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


Population. 




Area in 




French India, 


197 


283.000 




Sq. Miles. 


Population. 


Tonkin, 


92,705 


.- 10,01)0,000 


England, 
Wales, . 


50,823 
7,363 


27,482,104 
1,518,915 


Anam, 
Cochin China, 


123,607 
22,974 


'6,000.000 
' 1,914,000 


Scotland, 


30,463 


4,033.103 


Cambodia, 


' 38.612 


1,000,000 


Ireland, 


32,531 


4.706,162 


French Possessions, 


278,095 


19.197,000 


Isle of Man, . 


227 


55.598 








Channel Is., . 


76 


92,273 


Siam, 


220,000 


9,000,000 


Bnt. Isles, 


121,483 


37,888,155 














China Proper, 


1,532,920 


347,000,000 


Ger. Empire, . 


209,995 


49,424,135 


Manchuria, 


363,721 


7,000,000 


Luxemburg, . 


999 


211,088 


Mongolia. 


1,093,094 


1,850,000 


Netherlands. . 


12,742 


4,558,095 


Chinese Turk., 


550,602 


1,000,000 


Switzerland, . 


15,781 


2,933,334 


Tibet, . 


738.254 


1,650,000 


Swiss Lakes, . 


432 




Chinese Empire, 


4,278,591 


358,500,000 


Aus. Hungary, 


261.319 


42.630,650 


Hongkong (Gr. B.), 


31 , 


195.000 








Macao (Port.), 


5 


71.000 


Norway, 


125,598 


1,999.176 


Korea, . 


84,424 


10.519.000 


Sweden, 


173,974 


4,774,409 


Japanese Emp., 


160,969 


43,072.020 


Scandinavia, . 


299,572 


6,773,585 


Sumatra Group, 


.180.407 


3.783.000 


w 


9 




Java Group, 


50,864 


22:818,000 


Denmark, 


14,780 


2,172,205 


Borneo Group, 


284,375 


1.740,000 


Belgium, 
France, . 


11,374 
207,166 


6,093,796 
38,218,903 


Celebes Group, 
Moluccas, 


. 77,274 
20,439 


1,500,000 
375,000 


Spain, 


191.994 


17,246,688 


Philii)pine Is (U. S.). 


114,361 


7,000,000 


Portugal, 


34,508 


4,306,554 


Caroline Is. (Ger), 


560 


36,000 


Italy, 


110,657 


30,158.408 


Lad rone Is (Ger.), 


417 


10.172 


Greece, . 


25,143 


2,217,000 


Other Islands, 


45,131 


2,196.000 


Turkey in Europe, . 


67,913 


5.753,000 


As. Edist Indies, 


773,828 


39,458,172 


Russia in Europe, in 


eluding 










Transcaucasia, . 


. 2,278,138 


103.326,282 


AFRICA. 










Morocco, 


313,642 


8.016.000 


SOI 


JTH AJViERICA. 




Algeria, 


257,578 


3,855,000 








Tunis, 


44,906 


1,500,000 


Colombia, 


513,900 


4,000,000 


Tripoli. . 


899,012 


1,000,000 


Venezuela, 


593,943 


323.527 


Egypt Proper. 


361.134 


6,818,000 


Guiana (Brit.), 


88.652 


285,315 


Eg Sudan, etc., 


758,949 


10,830,000 


(Dutch), . 


46.060 


66,038 


Sahara, . 


2,386,352 


2,500,000 


(French), . 


30,465 


25,798 


Abyssinia, 


196,147 


4,500,000 


Brazil, 


3,288,452 


16,300,000 


Somali Land, 


812,620 


13,092.000 


Paraguay, 


97,726 


730,000 


Western and Cen. Suda 


n, 2,210,399 


76,334.000 


Uruguay, 


68,999 


843.408 


Kongo State, . 


865,383 


14,100,000 


Argentina, 


1,778,195 


3,954,911 


Port. S. Af., . 


826,836 


13,200,000 


Chile, . . 


299,626 


3,300.000 


German S. Af . , 


691.272 


3,100.000 


Bolivia, . 


515,156 


2.019.549 


S. Afr. Repub., 


113,634 


679,000 


Peru. 


439,014 


3.000.000 


Orange Fr. St., 


50,465 


208.000 


Ecuador, 


115,680 


1,234,861 


Cape Colony, 


222,422 


1,525.739 








Other Brit. S. Africa, 


766,572 


2,696,261 


. 


ASIA. 




AUST 


'RALIA, Etc. 




Russia in Asia, 


6.303,057 


11,421,000 


Victoria, 


88,451 


1,140.000 


Turkey in Asia, 


709,360 


15,479,147 


N. S. Wales, . 


308,562 


1,132,0(0 


Ind. Arabia, 


894,290 


1,142,000 


Queensland, . 


668,259 


893,000 


Oman, . 


64.984 


1,000,000 


V 

S. Australia, . 


904.133 


320. 0( 


Aden (Gr. B.), 


7,993 


130,000 


W. Australia, 


975,824 


50.000 


Persia, . 


635,161 


7,600,000 


Natives, 




38,000 


Afghanistan, . 
Beluchistan, . 


239.788 
166.802 


4,600,000 
1,020,000 


Australia, 


. 2,945,229 


8,073,000 


Brit. India, . 


1,779,514 


292,382.000 


Tasmania, 


26,215 


156,622 








N. Guinea Gr. of Is., 


311,965 


837.000 


Nepal, Bhutan, 


84,173 


3,260,000 


N. Zealand Qr., 


104.663 


673,500 


Port. India, . 


1,412 


514,000 


Hawaiian Is., 


6,567 


92.050 
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POPULATION OF FOBEIGN CITIES. 



Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Adelaide, Austrnlia, 
Alexandria, Egypt, 
Amsterdam, ^ieth., 
Antwerp, Belgium, 
Arcquipa, Peru, . 
Asuncion, Paraguay, 
Athens, Qreece, 
Aukland, N. Zealand, 
Baliia, Brazil, 
Baku, Transcaucasia, 
Bangkok, Siam, 
Barcelona, Spain, . 
Basel, Switzerland, 
Belfast, Ireland, . 
Batavia, 

Bergen, Norway, . 
Berlin, Germany, . 
Bern, Switzerland, 
Bilbao, Spain, 
Birmingham, Eng. , 
Bogota, Colombia, 
Bombay, India, 
Bordeaux, France, 
Bremen, Germany, 
Brcslau, Germany, 
Brisbane, Australia, 
Bristol, Eng., 
Brussels, Belgium, 
Budapest, Hungary, 
Buenos Aires, Arg., 
Bukliarest, Roumania, 
Cairo. Egypt. 
Calcutta, India, 
Canton, China, 
Cape Town, Cape Ool., 
Caracas, Venezuela, 
Catania, Italy, 
Cayenne, 
Chilian, Chile. 
Christiania, Norway, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
Cologne, Glermany, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
Concepcion, Chili, 
Constantinople. Turk., 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Cordova, Argentina, 
Cuzco, Peru, 
Damascus, Turkey, 
Delhi, India, 
Dresden. Germany, 
Dublin, Ireland, . 
Dundee, Scotland, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Edinburgh, Scotlaud, 
Fez, Morocco. 
Florence. Italy, 
Frankfort-am-Main, Ger 
Fuchau, China, 
Cteneva, Switz., 
Genoa, Italy, 
Georgetown, B. Guiana 
Glasgow, Scotland, 



124,943 

144,852 

820.000 

494,189 

267,902 

35.000 

45,000 

111,486 

57,516 

200,000 

112.25a 
200.000 
272,481 

89.689 
255,950 
114,5*36 

52.803 
1,677.804 

49.080 

50,772 
501,241 
120,000 
821.764 
256.906 
196,807 
378,250 
100,918 
230.628 
194,505 
491,988 
921,168 
232,009 
576,400 
810,786 
2,000.000 

51,252 

72,429 
127.117 

12.351 

28,738 
151,289 

28,030 
321,564 
126,926 

89,837 
873.565 
312.859 

47,609 

22.000 
150.000 
192.579 
386.440 
245,001 
153,587 

22.816 
263.466 
145.000 
207.070 
229.279 
650.000 

86,535 
225,185 

53,176 
658,198 



Gothenburg. Sweden. 
Guadalajara, Mexico. 
Guayaquil. Ecuador, 
Hague, Netherlands, 
Haidarabad, India, 
Halifax, Can., 
Hamburg. Germany, 
Hangchau, China, 
Hankau, China, 
Havana. Cuba, 
Havre, France, 
Hobart, Tasmania, 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Is 
Hull, England, 
Iquique, Chile. 
Irkutsk, Siberia, . 
Jerusalem, Turkey. 
Johannesburg, S. Af., 
Kabul, Afghanistan, 
Kharkof , Russia, . 
Kief, Russia. 
Kimberley, Cape Col.. 
KOnigsberg. Germany. 
Kyoto. Japan, 
La Paz, Bolivia, . 
La Plata, Argentina, 
Lassa, Tibet, 
Leeds. England, . 
Leipzig. Gfermany, 
Leon. Mexico, 
Lima. Peru. . 
Lisbon. Portugal. . 
Lisle. France, 
Liverpool. England. 
Loudon. England, 
Lucknow, India, . 
Lyons. France, 
Madras. India, 
Madrid. Spain, 
Magdeburg, Germany, 
Malaga, Spain. 
Managua, C. Am., 
Manchester, Eng., 
Mandalay. Burma. 
Manila. Philippine Is., 
Maranhao. Brazil, 
Marseilles, France, 
Muskat, Oman. 
Matanzns. Cuba, . 
Mecca, Turkey, 
Medellin. Colombia, 
Melbourne. Australia, 
Messina, Italy, 
Mexico. 
Milan. Italy, . 
Mollendo, Peru, 
Monterey, Mexico. 
Montevideo. Uruguay, 
Montreal, Can., 
Morocco, 

Moscow. Russia, . 
Mukden, Manchuria, 
Munich, Germany, 
Naples, Italy, 



117,350 

83,870 

51.000 

191.530 

415.039 

38.556 

625,552 

700,000 

800.000 

220,000 

119,470 

36,690 

29,920 

220,844 

33,031 

51,484 

41,335 

102,714 

100,000 

170,682 

248.750 

30.000 

172.796 

340.101 

62.320 

45,410 

25.000 

402.449 

399,963 

90.978 

103,956 

301,206 

216.276 

632,512 

4.433,018 

273,028 

466,028 

454.518 

499,270 

214.424 

134.016 

20.000 

629.561 

188,815 

154.062 

38.000 

442,239 

60,000 

49,584 

60,000 

40,000 

468.610 

150.805 

844.877 

456,698 

8,000 

56,855 

243,000 

216.250 

45,000 

988,610 

200.000 

407,307 

529,466 



New Guatemala, C. A., 
Ningpo, China, 
Odessa, Russia, 
Oporto, Portugal. 
Osaka. Japan. 
Ottawa, Canada, . 
Palermo, Italy, 
Panama. Colombia, 
Para, Brazil. 
Paris. France. 
Pekin, China, 
Pernambuco, Brazil, 
Perth. Australia, . 
Ponce. Porto Rico. 
Port Elizabeth. Cape C. 
Port Said, Eg^pt, . 
Prague, Austria, . 
Pretoria, S. Afr.. . 
Quebec. Canada, . 
Quito. Ecuador, 
Riga, Russia. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Rome, Italy, 
Rotterdam, Neth., 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Saloniki, Turkey. . 
San Juan. Porto Rico, 
San Salvador, C. Am.. 
Santiago, Chile, 
Santiago de Cuba, 
Seoul, Korea, 
Seville, Spain, 
Shanghai. China, . 
Sheffield. England. 
Singapore, Straits S.. 
Smyrna. Turkey, . 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Strassburg. Germany. 
Suchau, China, 
Sydney. Australia, 
labriz, Persia. 
Teheran. Persia. . 
Tientsin. China. 
Tinmen. Russia. 
Tokyo, Japan. 
Toronto, Canada, . 
Trieste, Austria, . 
Tucuman, Argentina. 
Tunis. . 
Turin. Italy. 
Valencia, Spain, . 
Valparaiso, Chili, . 
Venice. Italv, 
Vera Cruz. Mexico, 
Victoria, Can., 
Vienna, Austria. . 
Vladivostok. Siberia, 
Warsaw. Russia. . 
Wellington, N. Zealand 
Winnepeg, Canada, 
Yokohama, Japan, 
Zanzibar. Africa, . 
Zurich. Switzerland, 



71,527 

265,000 

404.651 

138.860 

487.184 

58.463 

283,742 

30,000 

65,0<K) 

2,536.834 

1,000.000 

190. (X)0 

43,0(JO 

15.000 

23,266 

35,508 

182.530 

14.000 

75,000 

80.000 

282,943 

522,651 

474.018 

286,105 

, 29,007 

1 ,267,023 

150.000 

80,000 

25,000 

256,403 

59,614 

192,940 

143,182 

405,000 

347,278 

184,554 

200,000 

297.860 

135.608 

500,000 

410,(M)0 

180,000 

230.000 

1,000.000 

36.7* 3 

i,268.9;:o 

194.314 

157,466 

84.305 

170.000 

848,001 

170.763 

112,447 

153,764 

88,998 

16,841 

1,364,548 

14.450 

614.752 

37.441 

88,788 

170,252 

100,000 

161,994 
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HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS. PLATEAUS, AND 

PEAKS. 



Name. 

Appalachian Mts., 
Cascade Mts. , 
Coast lianges, 
Hood, Mt., . 
Logan, Mt., . 
Longs Peak, . 
Mexican Plateau, 
Mitchell, Mt , 

Oiizaba, Vol., 
Pikes Peak, 
Popocatepetl. Vol., 
Rainier, Mt , 
Kocky Mts., . 
liocky Mt. Highland, 
Shasta, ML, . 
Sierra Nevada Mts., 
St Elias, Mt., 
Washington, Mt., . 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Feet. 



Wningell, Mt., 



Aconcagua, . 
Andes Mts. , . 
Arequipa, Vol., 
Bolivian Plateau, 
Brazilian Plateau, 
Cliimborazo, Vol., 
Cotopaxi, Vol., 
Guiana Plateau, . 
Sahaina, Vol., 



Alps, 

Apennines, 
Balkan Mts., 
Blanc, Mont, 
Carpathian Mts., 
Caucasus Mts., 
Cenis, Mont, 
Elbura, Mt.. 
Etna, Vol.. 
Pyrenees Mts., 
Rosa, Monte, 
St. Gothard, Mt., 
Snowdon, Mt., 



Altai Mts., 
Dekkan Plateau, . 
Everest, Mt., 
Fujiyama, Vol., . 
Himalaya Mts. , 
Hindu-fcush Mts., 
Iran Plateau, 
Kuenlun Mts., 
Mongolian Plateau. 
Taurus Mts., 
Thian Shan, . 

Tibet Plateau, 



2.500 

9.000 

3,000 

11,934 

19,500 

14,271 

7,500 

6,710 

18,812 
14,147 
17,784 
14,520 
10,000 

5.000 
14.350 

9,000 
18,010 

6.288 

17,500 



Location. 

United States. 
U. S. and Canada. 
United States. 
Oregon, U. S. 
Canada. 
Colorado, U. S. 
Mexico. 
North Carolina, 

U. S. 
Mexico. 

Colorado, U. 8. 
Mexico. 

Washington, U. 8. 
N. A. 
U. S. 

California. U. 8. 
U. S. 
Alaska. 
New Hampshire, 

U.S. 
Alaska 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

. 23.910 

. 13.000 

. 20.520 

. 12,500 
2.000 

. 20.500 

. 16.291 

. 2.000 

. 22.350 



Chili. 
Peru. 



Ecuador. 
Ecuador. 

Bolivia. 



EUROPE. 

8.500 

4.000 

4,500 

15,744 

5.000 

10.000 

11.000 

18.493 

10,875 

8,000 

15.217 

10,000 

3,500 

ASIA. 

6.300 

2.000 
29.002 
14,177 
19.000 
18.000 

5.000 
18,000 

3.500 
11,000 
18.000 

15.000 



Switzerland. 
Italy. 

France. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Russia. 

France. 

Russia. 

Sicily. 

Spain. 

ItJily. 

Switzerland. 

Wales. 



Mongolia, China. 

India. 

Nepal. 

Japan. 

Tibet. 

Afghanistan. 

Persia. 

Tibet. 

Syria. 
Turkestan, China, 

Siberia. 
China. 



Name. 

Abyssinian Plateau. 
Atlas Mts., 
Kenia, Mt., . 
Kilimanjaro, Mt., 



Australian Alps, . 
Cook, Mt., 
Mauna Loa, Vol., . 
Mauna Eea, Vol , 



AFRICA. 

Feet. 

. 10,000 

. 9,000 

. 18,000 

. 20,000 

OCEANIC. 

. 5,000 

. 12,350 

. 13,760 

. 13,954 



Location. 

E. Africa. 
N. Africa. 
E. Africa. 
E. Africa. 



8. E. Australia. 
New Zealand. 
Hawaii. 
Hawaii. 



RIVERS. LENGTHS, AREAS OF BASINS. 



Name. 

Colorado. . 
Columbia. . 
Mackenzie, 
Mississippi. 
Nelson-Saskatchewan, 
Rio Grande. 
St. Lawrence, 
Yukon, 



Amazon, 
La Plata, 
Orinoco, 
Tocantins, 



Danube. 

Dnieper, 

Rhine, 

Thames, 

Volga, 



Amur, 

Brahmaputni, 

Ganges, 

Hoang, 

Indus. 

Lena, 

Mekong, 

Obi, . 

Yangtze, 

Yenisei, 



Kongo, 
Niger. 
Nile. . 
Zambesi, . 



NORTH AMERICA. 




Length 
in miles. 


Area 


Ocean 


of Bafiin. 


Baain. 


. 1000 


230.000 


Pacific 


. 1400 


290,000 


Pacific 


. 2400 


680.000 


Arctic 


. 4200 


1,250.000 


Atlantic 


an. 1900 


470.000 


Atlantic 


. 1800 


225,000 


Atlantic 


. 2000 


360.000 


Atlantic 


. 2000 


440.000 


Pacific 


SOUTH AMRRTCA. 




. 3600 


2,500,000 


Atlantic 


. 2500 


1,250.000 


Atlantic 


. 1500 


400.000 


Atlantic 


. 1700 


380,000 


Atlantic 


EUROPB. 




. 1900 


820,000 


Atlantic 


i 


. 1300 


197.000 


Atlantic 




965 


65.000 


Atlantic 




. 215 


6.000 


Atlantic 




. 2300 

• 


590.000 


Caspian Sea 


ASIA. 






. 2700 


780,000 


Pacific 




. 2000 


426.000 


Indian 




. 1800 


450.000 


Indian 


. 


2800 


390.000 


Pacific 




2000 


325,000 


Indian 




. 2700 


900.000 


Arctic 


* 


2800 


275.000 


Indian 




. 3000 


1,000.000 


Arctic 


t 


3300 


650.000 


Pacific 


1 


3000 


1,400.000 


Arctic 


AFRICA 


m 




. 3000 


1.500,000 


Atlantic 


. 2900 


1,000.000 


Atlantic 


. 3900 


1.300.000 


Atlantic 


. 1500 


500.000 


Indian 




AUSTRALIA. 





Murray. 



1100 350,000 Indian 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



Sle. &t, cfirn. Arm, nil. 
eve, 6nd, her. 
Ice, 111. 



Anriks, i-ka-uuurko 
Ammuu, A-kaii-kl'g 

AloTrili-n. 

IdHia, ft'dil-Hn. 
Idiiatti, ail-re-fittk. 

Affitt, dfrl-ka. 
inlt, l-allii'yi. 
S&idg, K-TAl'cbO. 
Abra, Ak'nin. 



{&.»'"■ 



Aitluhn. Ap-n-lfirli-S. 
AhuIdm, ip'cu-ulnK. 

ApftlMhlu, Xp-pa-lli'rhl' 
AitiIuUhIi. ■ iw-IArh-I- 
A^MUtttl, A|>-pO-mtl'tu 

Anl, ir'uL 
Annt, St's-rjil. 
Anhufd, flrk-dii'Jlil. 
Anhlptlug. ti-kipt\'llrgf 

AiUpitt. IrfliiO'iia. 
Ah(b&», ir'JSii-iS'-na. 
AriHU, ir-I-iO'iiB. 
Arkuiu, ir'knii-ia'. 
AHi, ?3rl-a. 



KEY. 



Unmarked vowels obscure. See Key to International Dictionary. 



Antintlii, Sii-iArt't[k. 
AitiMiU. Aii.t[-kn>'tl. 



Afra, (L'vcin. 
AuT. II-X6V. 
Ahtm. n-zOra'. 

Btkuk, bi-liB'ms. 
Bikk, bO-B'A. 
B^taL brkBL. 
B^OiA-ktS'. 
Bdtutt, liAI-c-arlk. 
BiliH, ba-lez'. 
Bilkui, liil-kKii-. 
Btlkuh, MI-kAeli'. 
Biltig. Ifll'tlk. 

Btltiaon, lal'iI-morarinOr. 
BiluUMu. Ija- IcKkChls-Un'. 
Bu(kot biu'kOk'. 
BufH, Mn'car. 
BusiIdu, UAi-H-10'nl. 
BiUagH. liS-Ulii'KJlB. 
BitgiiSnn, LfiiHn i<Rizh'. 
Btrm. lii'iRi. 



BiUiUi, IjSI i;rSd'. 
B^llllL 1>E11I'. 
BiBUM, Mn-S'rBz. 



BeiliB, Mr'lln o 



aitkfj^*. 



BonU, lin-cO'l. 
BolDt, bO-hSl'. 



Mionu, 1>0«'pO-r1l 
iitisik, Wtli'lil-u. 
nluuntn, lirA ii 
mil. GrH-iil'. 



riikui, l>rls'ligi>. 
mkln, liriKik'JIn, 



OimiMha, hiiii-tiA'cha. 
Ouda,kAn'itds. 
Otudlta, kn-tiH'de-aD. 
CuuT. ka-iii'ri. 
OtntaMu. kSn-ia'hrl^tin. 
Outan, kill 'Ion (U. 8.) ; k« 

OtptBTtUa. tirCi'on. 



OulbUu, kir.I 
OKBllnh kAr-n- 
OuiitUu. kar , 
OuinUrii, kit-pei 
Oininu, kfir-u " 
OueUi. klr-kfid' 



■iB-je'ni 



OuSjdul. "ki-tC.kl.i're. 
dlHht. kB-tn'Mb«. 
Ohouu, ka'kanfiB. 
04flt*.kli-ve-IS'. 

CMm. bCI'o-Me.' 



"is'! 

liil-IA-IiDO'gs, 



OhN^Mtt, rh&i'u-pek. 



ay:' 



, , k«ii-bEi)-»Ulln. 

OnoKt, kOnk'Dnf. 
OguMttgK^ liaD-nei-I-kBI. 
OoutUN. kan'sMne. 
Ogut*iiti«*fU, kauH<tin'lI-i:( 
" "■ kO'p'li-hil'Een. 



TIMOhririL kOc' 



OaKl-'n^ 



DuduillH, I 
Dwin, ilB'n 



I>dU,l>iclia. dM'ls/ 

DttTMt. (l.-lroif. 

D«tort«."ije'*IeV. 
DOTnlill. ilo-irt-fyeii 

Dibuu, iloIi-)>ak'. 
Dilitk, dfl-li^iiih'. 
DonJa, <IDn-<)«'. 
DastliB. dAn-fidlD. 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 
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», 6'brO. 

r, fik-wft-dOr'. 
BdiBbvfh, fid'in-bfir-0. 

■gyyt, c'jipt. 

IgTP^uA, e-jlp'shan. 
WBk, ei'bA. 
Bte, iVhe. 

~ ei-ml'ra. 

fil pft'aO. 

tapkntat, fl-frft'tez. 
"* fl-ril'shl-a. 

U fl-rO-pS'an. 
IviatTille, fiv'aiiz-vll. 

dv'er-fist. 




ralkUni fftkMand. 
Ftoxiaii, tgK-zftn'. 
F^i. fC'jS. 
JKsisterrt, fln-Is-tfir'. 
nnluid. tin 'land. 
Fiort, fyOrd. 
noriaa. ilAr'I-da. 
roBd dn Lao, fdn dfl 18k'. 
Fonnota. fOr.niO'efl. 
Fort Waym, wftn. 
Fraaki^ fi&ok'fdbrt. 

r, fril'zer. 
fr6-ni6nt'. 

I, frfis'nO. 
Fookan, fOD'chow. 
fllC'jI-aii. 
foOxI-ft'mft. 

BalAyaffM, gft-lSp'A-gOs. 
ealilM, KftlTie. 
OalTetioB, giirvc8-ton. • 
Oalwaj, Kfti'wft. 
Oaacw. 0lii'jfiz. 
SaroiuM, gft-rOnn'. 
CkiMMt, jCn-e-e6'. 
GcBSTa, je-iifi'va. 

SMrgia, jOr'jI-a. 
OcttXtbnrg, gfit'Iz-bfii^. 
eh% gflta. 
Wmi, gfint. 
eftnltar, jl-br«l'tar. 

Girwnia, zhe-rONd'. 
eiaflgow, pUte'gO. 
Olonotfter, glOa'ter. 
BoU, ?0'be. 
Grinntll, fn^n-Sr. 
OnadaliuiTlr, gwa-dftl-ke-vCr'. 
Onaaa, gwftui. 
Ooanami, gwa-nft'ko. 
8«aa^ttat«, gwS-nft-hwfl'tO. 
gnatwmala, guft-tA-raft'Ift. 
evayaiidl, ewT&-k61'. 
Ouiaaa, gG-ft'nft. 
GniiiMt gin'e. 

Haiti, hft'tl. 
Hakodate, hftkO-dft'tS. 
HalifUL hare-f&kg. 
Hang raan, li&ng'chow. 
Hattarai, UAVter-aa, 
HiTaaa. hn-Tftn'a. 
HaTTO, li&'vvr. 
Hawaii, h&.\%T'6. 
Habridflo, hSb'rl-dez. 
Htda, hSk'la. 
Hdma, )i6l'e-na. 
Honlopoi, hfin-lO'pen. 
Htnt, her&t'. 
Hila. he'lO. 

Kaaiaya, hTm-AMa-ya. 
Sada-ftiiik, bTn'dob-k<R«h. 
Sadvftaa, bin-do-stftn'. 
Htaiiff, ho-ftng'. 
Halgnfai, hOl-gen'. 
Holyokt, bOl'yOk. 
Hoado, hJtnMn. 
Hmdaras, h^n-dilti'ras. 
Hangkonf, hdng-kOng'. 



Honoliilii, hO-nO-Iuo'lob. 
HoMae, liOo'sak. 
Homatenie, hdb-Ba-tOnlc. 
Houtea, hfla'ton. 
HadtOB, hbd'Bon. 
Hai, luwA'. 
Hnmboldt, h&m'bolt. 
Hnogaiy, h&u'ga-ri. 
Huron, ntl'ron. 

Idaho, I'da-bO. 

Hlinoii, Il-lT-noP or -noiz'. 

noilo, e-iocio. 

India, In'dl a. 

Indiana, In-dl-ftn'a. 

Indiuiapolifl, Iii-dI.ftn-&p'o-Il8. 

Indios, in'd8z. 

ladns, InMfls. 

Ionian, l-0'nl-an. 

Iowa, I'O-wa. 

Iqnifno, 6-ke'kS. 

Inn, C-rftii'. 

Irkntek, Ir-kdutak'. 

Italian, T-t&l'yan. 

Itaaoa, f-tilB'ka. 

Itkioa, Tth'a-ka. 

Jamaioa, ja-mA'ka. 

Japan, ja-pAn^ 

Java, ja'va. 

Jvntj, jCr'zT. 

Johaanoflmrg, yO-bfln'neo-bflrg. 

Joliot, jo'lc-dt. 

Jnan de Fvea, huo An d& fdo'kft. 

Jnan Femandei, rfir-nfin'd<}tb. 

Jnniaa, jfl-nn^ 

Jnn^fran, ydoiig'frow. 

Jnniata, jfl-iil-at'&. 

Kabnl, kft'bni. 
Kadi^ kftd-yfik'. 
Kalahari. kA-lAba'tT. 
Kamoliatka, kAm-ohfttlca. 
Kamemn, kA-niA-rdOn'. 
Kanawha, ka-na'wa. 
Kankakei, kAD-Ka^kA'. 
Kansas, kAn'sos. 
Kara, kA'rfi. 
Katohdin, ka-tA'din. 
Kaoai. kow-re. 
Kenia, kA-ne'A. 
Kenseboe, kCn-e-b^'. 
Ksntaeky, k6n-t1&k1. 
Keokok, k^'O-kftk. 
Khaibar, kA'e-bAr. 
Khartnm, kar-tobm'. 
Kholat, keUt'. 
Khia-ghan, kIn-gAn'. 
Khiva, kC'vA. 

Kisf; ker. 

Kilanaa, kC-low-B'a. 
Kilimaiuaro, kire-mAn-jA-rO'. 
Kiolen, kyO'len. 
Kiote, kC-A'tO. 
Ktrghis, kIr-gCz'. 
Klamath, klA'math. 
Klondiko, klOri'dtk. 
KnozTiUe, iiOkB'vII. 
Konfo, kon'^O. 
Korcofan, iTOr-dO-fAn'. 
Koroa, kO-rG'a. 
Knonlnn, kwSn-ldbn'. 
Kjote. kG-r/tO. 

Labrador, ]itb-rn-<10r'. 
Laohine, lA-«hen'. 
Laorooss, la-krOa'. 
Ladoga, lAd'O-ga. 
Ladronss, la-drOnz'. 
Lafkystte, lA-fA-St'. 
La Onaira, lA gwT'rA. 
Landos, 16n(1. 
Lansing, lAn'sIng. 
La Pu, lA pAth'. 
La Plata, lA plA'tA. 
Laramie, lAr'a-inC. 
IAh'bA. 



Las Vegas, lAs vA'gAs. 

Lanrenuan, la-rSn'she-an. 

Leadville, IMMI. 

Leavonworth, 15v'en-wortb. 

Leipsie, ITp'tsik. 

Leiw, ie'na. 

Leone, le-O'nfi. 

Lezingten, lek'slng-ton. 

Leyte, lA'e-tA. 

Liberia, lT-b6'rlA. 

Libyan, Ilb'e-an. 

Lille, m. 

Lima, Ifi'mA (Pera). 

Lingayen, len-gA-yfin. 

Lipari, llp'a-rC. 

Lisbon, liz'lx)n. 

LiTorpool, Ilv'er-p^Jol. 

LlanolBstaeado, lyA'uO Ss-tA-kA'dO. 

Loanda, lO-AuMA. 

LoMen, 10-fO'dcn. 

Loire, IwAr. 

Les Angeles, lOei An'ggl-$8. 

Lonisisna, Nlb-e-zC-A'na. 

LonisTille, Id&'Is- or ItSb'T-vIl. 

Lonrengo Marines, lO-r£n'sO mAr- 

k^H. 
Lneeme. Idb-eJSrn'. 
Laray, Ifl-rA'. 
Luembnrg, Ifiks'Sm-bflrg. 
Lnson, luo-zOn'. 
Lyons, irOoz. 



, mA-kA'o. 

sar, nia-kas'sar. 
Maokeniie, ma-kgn'zl. 
Kaekinae, inAk'I-nft. 
Kaeon, niA'kun. 
Kadagasoar, mAd-a-gAs'kar. 
Madeira, ina-dS'ra. 
Madras, ina-drAs'. 
Madrid, inAd'rId (U. S.) ; ma-drld' 

(Spain). 
Maelstrom, mAl'strSm. 
Magdalena, n Ag-dA-lA'nA. 
Magdebnrg, niA^Mc-lxJbrg. 
Majtellan, ina-j61'an. 
Mame, inAn. 
Malaeea, ma-lAk'a. 
Mansgna, mA-nA'gwA. 
Manehoster, niAn'ohee-tcr. 
' Maaehnria, niAn-cboo'rc>a. 
Mandaiay, niAnMfl-lA. 
Manila, uiu-nira. 
Manitoba. niAn-Itfl-bA'. 
Manaanillo, niAn-tbA-nel'yO. 
Maori, niA'O-rC. 
Maraoaibo, mA-rA-kl'bO. 
Maraio, mA-rA-xtiO'. 
Marsaon, mA-rAn-yOn'. 
Marmora, mArMno-ra. 
Marseilles, niAr-nAl//. 
Martinione, niAr-tl-nCk'. 
Maskat niAn-kAt'. 
Massaenusette, nitlB-a-rha'sets. 
Matagorda, niAt-a-pdr'da. 
Matamoros, niAt-a-mO'ros. 
Matansas, ma-tAn'zafl. 
Matapan, niA-ta-pAu' (Gr.). 
Mani, mow '6. 
Manna Kea, mow'iiA kA'A. 
Manna Loa, lO'A. 
Manritins, m^rT^h'T-Qs. 
Masatlan, Inn-^iAt-IAn^ 
Mediterranean, ni<^<M-tei}-rA'ne-an. 
Mekong, niA-k^n^j;'. 
Melbourne, ni61'bQrn. 
Memphremagog, m^in-frc-mA'g^g. 
Memphis, mSm'ifH. 
Menooeino, nifn-do-HC'DO. 
Meriden, m(^r'I-dSn. 
Merrimae, m6r'I-mak. 
Mersey, indr'/I. 
Messina, in^K-Kc'nA. 
Mezieo, mdk8'I-kn. 
Michigan, mlsh'I-gan. 
Milan, nill'an or inl-lAn'. 
Milwankee, nill-w^'kA. 



Mindanao, men-dA-nA'O. 
Mindoro, Iii6n-<i0'r0. 
Minneapolis, nilu-e-Ap'o-IIa. 
Minnesota, niln-c-eO'ta. 
Mississippi, nilti-lfulp'l. 
Missonn, mlstKj'rl. 
MoUle, mO-bei'. 
Mohave, mO-hA'vA. 
Mohawk, mO'hak. 
Molokai, mo-lo-kl'. 
Molmoeas, roO-l&k'kaz. 
Mombasa, mOni-bAs'a. 
Mongolia. mdn-gO'lI-a. 
Mononganela, inO-n<)n-ga-hfi'la. 
Monrom, niOn-rO'vI-a. 
Montana, nidn-tA'na. 
Montonk, m5n-tftk'. 
Mont Blane, diOn bldN' or mount 

blAnk. 
Mont Cenis, mON' B<'-nC' </r moant 
Montenegro, mOu-tA-TiA'grO. 
Monterev, mOn-te-iA'. 
Monterideo, m6n-tC-vTd'6-0. 
Montgomexy, mont-gfiniVr-I. 
Montpelier, mOnt-pc'lI-er. 
Montnd, mAn^^t'-ftI^ 
Moray, nitkr'A. 
Morooeo, niO-rAk'O. 
Mosoow, mAn'kO. 
Monnt St Slias, e-lT'ns. 
Mount Tyndall, tlnMal. 
Moaambique, mO-zani-bek' 
Mukden, n.uok-d^n\ 
Munieh, mfl'nlk. 
Murray, mfir'rA. 
Muskegon, m&ii-kC'gon. 

Nan-ling, i.An'lIng. 

Nantes, nAnt«. 

Nantneket, nAn-t&k'ct. 

Naples, nA'nIz. 

Narragansott, nAr-rn-gAn'set. 

Nashua, nAt^b'tl-a. 

Nassau, uAh'^. 

Natehea, nA'ciiez. 

Nebraska, nc-brAs'ka. 

Nepal, nA-pAr. 

Netherlands, necb'er-landz. 

Neuee, nflH. 

Nevada, nc-vA'da. 

Newark, nfl'ark. 

Newfoundland, nfl'fond-land. 

New Hampshire, IiAmp'shir. 

New Orleans, Or'lo-anz. 

Newport nfi'iOrt 

New Zealand, zC'land. 

Niagara, r.I-A<;'a-ra. 

Niearagna, nfi-kA-rA'gwA. 

Niger, nl'jer. 

NLoi Novgorod, nlj'nG nOv-gO-rOd' 

Nmgpo, nlng-pO. 

Norfolk, nOPfok. 

Norwegian, nfir-wCjI-an. 

Norwich, nOr'wIch (U. S.) ; nOr'rlj 

(Eng.). 
Nova Beotia, nO'va skO'ehT-a. 
Nova Zembla, nO'va zSm'bla. 
Nubia, nfl'bla. 
Nueees, nwAVSo. 
Nuevitas, nwA-vfi'tas. 
Nyaaia, nT-An'za. 
Nyassa, i)6-9h'(<A. 

Oahu, 0-A'hub. 
Oakland, Ok'land. 
Obi, O'be. 
Odessa, O-dSe'Ba. 
Ogden, ftg'dgn. 
Okeehobee, 0-ke-cbO'b€. 
Okeibiokee, Okefl-nO'ke. 
Okhotsk, O-kOtok'. 
Oklahoma, Ok-lA-hO'ma. 
Olympia, 0-lIm'pI-a. 
Omaha, O'ma-h^. 
Oman, G-mAn'. 
Omsk, Omsk. 
Onega, o-nfi'ga. 
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OntidA, 0-nrda. 
OnUrio, An-tfi'rl-O. 
Oregon, Or'e-Kftn. 
Orinoco, rlnO'kO. 
Oriiaba, rG-th&'bft. 
Orkney. 6rk'uli. 
OehkoiA, d^h'koHh. 
OlWOffO, fti*.w6'uO. 
Otnmlo, r> trftn'to. 
Ottawft, Ot'ta-wa. 
Onrk, 0-zftrk'. 

PMifle, i)a-f>Tr'Tk. 
Padnoui, jm-da'ka. 
Pago, pft't'O. 
Puawan, paia-wftn'. 



Palermo, pa-lOr'niO 

Palestine, ptH'cH-tTn. 

Pamir, i>&mGr'. 

Pamlieo, pflin'lT-kO. 

Pampas, iiflin'piV). 

Panama, pftn-a-uift'. 

Panay, pa-nT'. 

Papua, pilp'<R>-a. 

Para, pft-rft'. 

Paraguay, pil-rft-gwT. 

Paramaribo, uAr-a-iii&r'I-bO. 

Parana, pA-rlUnfl'. 

Paria, {lar'Is. 

Pastaio, pAi^-dAik. 

Paiiama^noddj, pfts-a-ma-kwOd'I. 

Patagonia, pAt-a-gO'iiI-a. 

Pateraoa, pat'er-8on. 

Pawtneket, ()a-tiik'ct. 

Pedee, p6-<16'. 

Pekinig, pG-kIng'. 

Poling, pG-lIng'. 

PenntylTania, p£n-sn-va'nl-a. 

Penobfoot, p('-ii6b'scot. 

Peniaeola, pGii-sa-kO'la. 

Peoria, i»(J-0'rI-a. 

Pemamimoo, pdr-n&m-buu'ko. 

Peraia, pt^r'ahl-a. 

Perth, iK^rth. 

Peru, |K»-roo'. 

Plienix, fe'niks. 

Philadelphia, niaddl'n-a. 

Philippine, n\'\\yh\. 

Piedmont, uGd'indnt. 

Pierre, pG-ar'. 

Pietermaritiburg, pe-tcr-m&r'Its- 

btkri;. 
Pindus, plii'd&8. 
Pinot, pG'nOift. 
Piraeni, pT-rG'As. 
PitUbnrg, pltM'bOre. 
Platte, iHAt. 
Plymonih, pllm'&th. 
Pompeii, poin-pH'yG. 
Ponee, pOn'tLft. 

Pontehartrain, )>OlIt-cha^-lliln^ 
Popoeatepetl, pO-iiO'kAt &-|)A-il. 
Port an rrinoe, port o prlim'. 
Porto Rieo, pAr'tO rG'kO. 
Port Said, t^h-HiV. 
Portsmottth, |)0rt8'inQtli. 
Portugal, pOr'tfl-^al. 
Portngneie, \)Cir'if\-ffCx. 
Potomae, i)G-tO'mak. 
Potosi, po w-hG'. 
Ponghkeeptie, po-klp'^I. 
Prague, prfti;. 
Pretoria, piG-tOi-'C a. 
Pribilof, piC bf-lflv'. 
ProTidenoe, j>rc5v'I-<len8. 
Pruieia, prn»(h'ya. 
Pueblo, pwCb'IO. 
Puerto Prineipe, pwSr'tO prGn's^- 

pfi. 



Puget, ptl'jet. 
Pyreneei, plr'e-nCz. 

( neboe, kwo-l)dk'. 
( neritaro, ka-rfl'tA-rO. 
( uiney, kwln'zl. 
Quito, kfi'to. 

Baoine, ra-efin'. 

Rainier, rfl'nGr. 

Raleigh, r(v'la. 

Rappuannoek, rfip-a-hftn'ok. 

Reading, rGU'Iiig. 

Rhine, rin. 

Rhone, rOn. 

Riga. rT'Ka (U. S.) ; rCgft (Rub.). 

Rio Grande, rO'O fn&n'ilft. 

Rio Janeiro, zhil-nft'e-rG. 

Rio Negro, nA'grO. 

Roanoke, rO-a-iiOk\ 

Roehoitor, rOcb'es-ter. 

Rotterdam, rot'cr-dftm. 

Roumelia, iu&-me'lc-a. 

Roumania, iu&-m&'ni-a. 

Rusiia, rbsh'a. 

Baeo, 8«'ko. 

Sacramento, Bftk-ra-in€n'tO. 

Baginaw, »dK'I-nft. 

Bahama, KA'hft-mil. 

Bahara, ttft-h&'ra. 

Baigon. f>T-gOn'. 

Baint Albana, fnAnt ^I'banz. 

Baint Anguitine, Q'gQs-teu. 

Baint Cla&, kliir'. 

Baint Oroix, kroi'. 

Baint Gothard, gOtArd'. 

Baint Helena, KCiit bc-lG'na. 

Baint Lawrenoe, pflnt la'roiis. 

Baint Louii, kw\» or loo'I. 

Baint Petenburg, pe'terz-bdr^g. 

Baint Roflue, rOk. 

BakhaUn, Hfl-khA-lSn'. 

Balem. Bfi'lem. 

Balonika. tOl-lO-nG'kft. 

Salvador, wll-vft-dor'. 

Bamarkand, tfiftm-ar-kftnd'. 

Bamoa, fil-inn'A. 

Ban Antonio, bAti An-tO'nI-0. 

Baa Bernardino, bCr-iiAr-dS'iiO. 

Ban Diego, bAu dC-A'gO. 

Baadui^Ti BAn-dQn'kl. 

Ban Frandico, frAn-nl^'kO. 

Ban Joaouin, c^n hO-A-kOn'. 

Ban Jort, bAt^A'. 

Ban Juan, bim-A:)'. 

Ban Luoaa. ioo'kas. 

Banta BarMra, ^Aii'ia bAr'ba-ra. 

BanU n, ffl. 

Bantee, f»An-te'. 

Bantiago, tsAniG-A'go. 

Banto Domingo, t^An'tO dO-mOn'gO. 

Bantoi, sAii'iOit. 

Saratoga, ttAr-a-to'ga. 

Sardinia, wV-dlii'I-a. 

Baikatohewan, pA^-kAcb'e-wftn. 

Bault Bainte aarie, eoo BCiit uiA'rl. 

Sayanaah, oa-vAu'a. 

BaTO, bAv. 

Scandinayia, nkAn-dl-nA'vI-a. 

Schenectady, Bk(>-ii<^k'tad€. 

Schuylkill, t^kool'kll. 

Scotland, Hkdt/lami. 

Beranton, nkrAn'toa. 

SoatUe, HG-At'i. 

Seine, bAh. 

Seneca, BGn'e-ka. 

Senegal, HGn-o-gar. 

Scnegambia, BGn-egAm'bl-a. 

BeouL bA-^I'. 



Serfia. uCr'vl-a. 
ttiimngk^i 8hAng-hAl. 
Shannon, nbAn'ou. 
Bhacta, nhAB'ta. 
Sheboygan, nbo-boi'gan. 
Sheffldd, BhSffGld. 
Shenandoah. Bb^n-An-dO'a. 
Shoehone, enO-BbO'iiG. 
Shreveport, BhtGv^iiOrt. 
Biam, Bl-Ain'. 
Siberia, BT-bG'rI-a. 
BicUy, bIh'I-II. 

Sierra Madre, sG-Gr'a mA'diA. 
Singapore, BiQ-ga-pOr'. 
Sioux, fob*. 
Sitka, Bit'ka. 
Smyrna, sniSr^na. 
Bokoto, BO-ko-tO'. 
Somali, BO-mA'IG. 
Somenrille, Bfiin'cr-vH. 
Snokaae, H|)0-kAn'. 
Slaaord, BtA•1ln-voi^ 
Stockholm, Bt^k'holm. 
Straibuig, strAz'bfirg. 
Btuttgaii Btdbt'gArt. 
Sucre, t-oo'kre. 
Budu, Hoo-dAn\ 
Buei, Bo<)-G7/. 
Sulu, 8(32>-Id&. 
Sumatra, Bob-niA'trA. 
Bunda, BtinMa. 
Sunderland, i^Qn'dcr-land. 
BueOTohanna, BflB-kwc-b&n'a. 
Sweden. sv^GMen. 
Switieriand, Bwlt'zer-Iand. 
Sydney, Bid'nI. 
Syraeuio, Bir'a-kfls. 
Syria, sir'l-a. 

Tabrii, tA-brGz'. 

Tacoma, tA-kO'mA. 

Tagui, tA'gOs. 

Tahoe, lA-bo'. 

Tahlofuah, tA'lGkwfi. 

Tallahaaioe, tAl-a>bAB'G. 

Tampa, tAiu'pa. 

Tampico, tAin-pG'kO. 

TaaiuiariTO, tA-iiA'iiA-rG-vO. 

Tanganyika, lAn-gAn-yG'kA. 

Taranto, (A'rAn-tO. 

Tasmania, tAzinA'nI-a. 

Taunton, i An 'ion. 

Taurus, tft'rQs. 

Tdiad, cbAd. 

Tegucigalpa, tA-gOli-BG-gAl'pA. 

Tueria, te-brAn'. 

Tahuantcpoe, tA-wAn-tA-pGk'. 

Tennessee, ten-ncB-BG'. 

Torre Haute, tGr-e bot'. 

Texas tGkn'aB. 

Thames, tbAmz (U. S.); tGiuz 

(Eng.l. 
Theiss, ITb. 

Thian-Shan, tC-An'sbAii. 
Tiber, tl'Jwr. 
Tibet» tl-bgt' w tIb'Gt. 
Tien-tsin, iG-J^u'tBGn. 
Tierra del Pusgo, tG-Gr'rA dGl 

fwA'gO, 
Tillis, tlMGB'. 
Tigris. tl'griB. 
Timbuktu, iIiii-b<JDk't<5&. 
Timor, iG-mOr'. 
Titicaca, t!tG kA'kA. 
Tocantins, tn-kAn-tGne'. 
Tokyo, to'kG-o. 
Tdodo, tolG'do. 
Tolinu^ tO-lG'niA. 
Tombigboo, tdm-blg'bi. 



Topoka, tO-p6'ka. 
Toronto, tO-rAn'tO. 
Trieste, trG-GBt'. 
Trinidad, trIiiI-dAd'. 
Tripoli, trlp'o-ir. 
Tucson, tfl-Bdn'. 
Tunis, tfl'niB. 
Turin, tfl'rin. 
Turkestan, tdor-klB-tAii'. 

Uinta, Q-Iii'ta. 
gm, db-jG'je: 
Tftfl, fl'ral^ 
Uruguay, ou-roo-gwl'. 
Utah. n'i&Md'\Q. 
Utiea, fl'U-ka. 

Valdai. vAl'dT. 

Valcneia, va-lGa'ehl-a. 

Valparaiso, vAl-pAjT'BO. 

VaaoouTor, vAu-koo'vct. 

Veneauela, vGn-e-zwG'la. 

Voniee, vGii'Tb. 

Vera Orui, vA'rA kiuDa'. 

Verde, vGrd. 

Vermont, ver-mOnt'. 

Vesuvius, vG-BOM-fis. 

Victoria, vTk-tO'rG-a. 

Vienna, vT-Gn'a (U. S.); TGGn'a 

(AtiBtria). 
Virginia, vcr-jIuM-a. 
Vistula, viB'tfl-ld. 
Vladivostok, vlA-dGvOB-Wk'. 
Volga, vOl'gA. 

Wabash, wa'lNtsh. 
Waehnsott, wft-cba'eet. 
Wadai, wA'dT. 
Wales, wAlz. 
Warsaw, wftrV^. 
Wasatch, MftVAch. 
Wellaad. wGl'and. 
Wellington, \> Gi'Ing-ton. 
Wener, vA'ucr. 
Westminster, wSst'iuTn-ster. 
Wetter, WJt'ter. 
Wheeling, bwGl'Ing. 
Wiehita, wIcb'T-tft. 
Wilkesbarro, wIlkBaiAr-I. 
Willamette, wIl.A'mGt. 
Wilmington, wIPmlng-ton. 
Winnemuoca, wln-G-mfik'a. 
Winnoposaukee, wIii-6-|k' Bi^'kG. 
Winnipeg, wIn'I-pGg. 
Winoa^ wl-nO'iia. 
Winocski, wl-nubo'kl. 
Wisconsin, ^ilB-kdn'BTn. 
Woonsockot, y^uon-B6k'et. 
Woreester, voi*.'U»r, 
Wyoming, wl-o'iiilng. 

Tabload, yA-blO-noi'. 
Yakutsk, yA-k<$btBk'. 
Taag-tso, yAng'tnG. 
Tarkand, yAr-kAnd'. 
Tasoo, ytk-zob'. 
Tenessi, yGn-G-Bft'6. 
Tesso, ycB'sO. 
Tokohama, y o-kO-hA'm A 
Tonkers, yonk'erB. 
Toscmite, vO-B^inTtG. 
Yucatan, yoo kA-tAn'. 
Yukon, yd&'kOn. 



zAk-a-tA'knp. 
Kambesi, zAm-bAzo. 
Zansibar. zAn'zI-bAr. 
Zululaad, zdb'I(5b-land. 
Surich, tBil'rIk. 
Suydsr Zee, zoi'der zft'. 
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